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Storm Over Morse 
By JONATHAN STOUT 


9g ASHINGTON, D. C.—-A stormy session ap- 
W pears scheduled for the Senate confirmation 
of David A. Morse as an Assistant Secre- 
tary of Labor. Late last week President ‘Truman 
announced the nominations of three men for three 
assistant secretaryships in the Department of Labor. 
t One of them—that of Morse—is for a newly created 
job. It sets up a new division of international labor 
affairs: 

The two other nominations are those of Philip 
Hannah, secretary-treasurer of the Ohio State Federa- 
tion of Labor (AFL), and John W. Gibson, former 
head of the Michigan CLO Council, who has been 
acting as first Assistant Secretary. 


The nominations of Hannah and Gibson are ex- 
pected to sail through the Senate with no trouble. 
The same cannot be said of Morse, whom ‘Truman is 
plucking out of his job as general counsel of the 
National Labor Relations Board. 


Some Senators are preparing to give Morse a 
thorough going-over. One of the things they are 
curious about is Morse’s record as Director of the 
US Control Council’ in Germany which, under his 
mpervision, hecame filled up with Communists and 


fellow-travelers. 
* * * 


Fouowinc: his work as a regional altorney for 
the NLRB in \ew York, Morse in 1939 became a 
pariner in a Newark law firm, one of whose chief 
clients was Sidney Hillman. Hillman apparently took 
a sirong liking to Morse. Morse entered the Army 
in 1942. His rise was phenomenal. Before he was 
through he was a lieutenant colonel. 


Morse was consecutively Labor Director of the 
American Military Government in Italy, Acting Di- 
tettor of the US Group Control Council in London 
and Paris, and Director of the Control Council in 
Germany. Then he was demobilized and returned 
to Washington to step into the job of General Counsel 
Of the NLRB. And, if the Senate concurs. he will 
BOW hecome an Assistant Secretary of Labor. Not so 
vow for four short years! 


Responsible and reputable labor people who had 
M opportunity to observe the work of the US Control 
neil in Germany have returned with ominous 
ports. According to these authorities, the labor 
Wions in the American zone in Germany are being 
Walled with Communists and this is being done by 


wmmunists and fellow-travelers in the US Control 
neil. 


The German Communists have only a uegligible 
@refigth in the American sector. If a free trade union 
merement were permitted to grow up without re- 
rictions, the dominant factions would quickly 
Merge as the Social Democrais and the Catholics. 
i. the Communists and fellow-travelers in the US 


trol Council are not permitting the growth of 
Hee trade unions. 


The Communists believe that the pattern now heing 
tet by the Russians in their part of occupied Ger- 
Maay will become firmly established so that when 
Me Americans leave Germany, the Communists will 

strongenough to take over the labor movement 


(Continued on Pag: Fourteen) 
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The Stalemate of Congress and the President 


f is time for America to exercise mature intelli- 
gence with regard to this business of labor rela- 
tions. The wage workers and their dependenis 
are the great majority of the nation. But far more 
than their standard of living depends on labor agree- 
ments, Upon the relation of wages to production, to 
prices, to profits, to taxes, to national fiscal policy 
depends the over-all economy of the nation. A useful 
wage policy cannot be devised without reference to 
all the elements of our economic life. ‘Vo settle such 
matters by threats, by propaganda, by class warlave 
is to leave the nation to the mercy of amoral fends. 
We should, in the year 1946, be sufficiently mature 
to consider such matters with a view to promoting 
the total welfare. 
The exibitions of eatch-as-catch-can handling dur- 
ing recent months have been peculiarly distressing. 
The President has tried to atone for his Jack of policy 


with good intentions. When these failed to pay off, 


in the Labor-Management Conference, he was Jet! 
without a labor policy. From that day to this, every 
group in the nation has pushed him in the direction 
of its own interests, and the result has been a move 
ment determined by a composite of forces. 

There has been no general idea, no purpose, no 
policy.” Since Walter Reuther made his attempt to 
tie wages in with prices, profits and increased pro- 
ductivity, few of those in authority have, apparently, 
given a thought to the dizzy spiral of inflation. In 
his message accompanying his veto of the Case Bill, 
the President begs Congress fo appoint: a joint com- 
mittee “lo study the entire question” and set a long- 
term policy. But he gives no evidence of having 
cleared up his own mind with regard to such a 
program. And Congress is in no mood to take his 
advice. The first reaction in the House was in the 
direction of a vain attempt to force the President to 
swallow the Case Bill by a parliamentary trick. And 
so it goes. The whole subject is treated on the level 
of adroit moves for political advantage. 


Many ‘of the President's objections to the provyi- 
sions of the Case Bill ave well taken. It is a hodge- 
podge of more or less repressive measures. There is 
about it not even the pretense of dealing with the 
conditions which produce discontent and_ strikes, 
And Truman is on secure ground when he proposes 
positive measures which would tend to lessen the 
strains which lead to industrial conflict. The list of 
bills which he has pushed througl.out this session 
would “remove some of the major causes of insecurity 
and would greatly aid in achieving industrial peace.” 
That the Case Bill would do nothing to prevent 
strikes, make them shorter or lessen their harmful 
results is obvious to anyone who has any under- 
standing of such matters. So far the President is right. 


But advocacy of his own emergency measure puts 
Truman in a ridiculously illogical position. He 
vetoes the Case Bill and urges Congress to pass 
another piece of legislation which is far worse. His 
proposal to draft strikers against a business taken 
over by the government is the most reactionary and 
dangerous proposal of all. His distinction between 
“private” concerns and concerns temporarily and 
nominally under government control is specious. No 
great concern turning out goods or services necessary 
to the nation’s life is completely “private.” Practices 
inaugurated by the government as emergency measures 
would tend to become standard and permanent. Once 
a vicious practice has become introduced, it is difi- 
cult to get rid of it. The labor-draft would be bad 
as a general practice, it would also: be had for six 
months or one month. 


For a year we have been facing this strike problem. 
There has been a tremendous amount of jockeying 
for position, endless oratory, constantly increasing 
animosity. But there has been no constructive legis- 
lation and there is no prospect of any. In this field, 
both Congress and the administration have failed. 

; (Continued on Page Sixteen) 
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Communism versus Social Democrac steed be mest ohvietaed  Ees 
formula will work, that no se fieadd L 
. ° We mo! 
‘2 . . vi 

. OW not to socialize industry is exemplified in Czechslovakia. Not one nationale poe brary ta in the blueprint is nomic ph 
ized industry there has shown a profit, according to Homer Bigart in the i a ry pg homan intel]. in the 
VY Herald Tribune (June 8) and other reports. Chaos, not a planned » in bees ety. American have mai 
economy, is the result of too rapid, poorly planned nationalization under a governe ye lizati0 
no scheme, no policy, but nd -_, 


is Incapable 


ssation” ( 
of carrying out any political pro ization 


ment that is Communist-dominated. Incompetent politicians have displaced the 


former capitalist managers as directors, and worker morale is low. Production costs eam, f the she 
mount, output declines. The Bata shoe plants lost $20,000,000 during the past year, good or bad. That means not only te pn vei 
and prices are eight times the prewar level. eh, ee Sena. Se Judiciary brane similar ¢! 
Such industries producing consumer goods should never have been nationalized; eee only one which deserves ninie, The st 

for decades at least, privately-owned enterprises can turn out consumers goods more arene: cur Goverment has en. class gr0 
efficiently than can socialized plants. Already it is apparent that what Czechoslovakia Commie, nent Han Commit PrOPae a totally 
and all the smal) States undergoing the process of Sovietization need is a NEP, a ey en ne ~~ the demo. ww tre 
New Economic Policy encouraging individual initiative—private capitalism—such as — way of lite. Totalitarianism 4 rela 
Lenin found necessary after the dismal failure of War Communism, in 1921. (Russia we = raion Gemocracy fails. Ordi of the W 
still needs such a policy, after three five-year plans.) nary es turn to authoritarianism fully em] 
One basic difference between Social - — only when their elected authorities (ae An ev 





Democracy and either Communism or the ant nited Nations. And Peron not: solve problems that must be solved, the prop 














revolutionary Socialism is that Social = — a against i USA, 2 - . the total 
‘ ee L ie 2 : o his advantage. Here as in the Soviet hig 
speed Mes a pad a tan sphere in Europe, Moscow finds it THE ATOMAGE TAKES SHAPE bee 
above, that the economic as well as po- pao ad pada i 1 a — HE Grand Mufti ii 
litical problems involved in the transi- cialists. , Earl Warren, of Jerusalem, Haj An inc 
tion are complicated, that Socialism * Governor of California Amin, who is pro- p ses! 
must be built on solid foundations, that Arthur Henderson gave ‘ Fascist and anti- A spec 
democratic capitalism is not totally evil nett tn tn Monee ef Commann tn erals in Yugoslavia in August, 1944, Semitic, was wildly of techni 
but till has virtue to be preserved, Burma account of the fighting in upon instructions of the US High Com- acclaimed in Damas- The r 
that human nature cannot be altered Jurma; that land is torn mand, to discuss terms of surrender, cus by Arab demon- collar, $a 
overnight, that revolutionary changes he vlete, debhere, movies, sev, teen, which Mihailovich attended. McDowell, strators. He will lead The m 
achieved by olence or by the Red Army The peasants are the main victims of a liberal college professor who has been the Arabic States m decline” | 
lead to counter-revulution and to benditry. The Government is incapable labeled a Communist, ridiculed the their fight ag ai nst as “absol 
bureaucracy, corruption, inefficiency, of coping with the violence sweeping charges against the Chetnik leader. Sores cuwieh et to 1940, 
and loss of the values of democratic over Burma. Henderson urged early The Communist charge does not jibe gration into Pales- the total 
civilization. ‘The British Socialist Gov- elections. Communist guerrillas add to with the fact that it was Churchill and rinses He had escaped from, rou 
ernment has made the only approach to the chaos and exploit it for partisan Roosevelt who capitulated to Stalin’s from his wee atin Hoj Ami —_ 
the tremendously difficult problems that purposes. Mass demonstrations in Ran- demand that Mihailovich be abandoned guards = Paris—his ) eal ber of m 
might work. In contrast to the German goon demand complete independence im- and Allied support given exclusively te fourth miraculous es- ussein or increa 
Social Democrats, under the Weimar mediately, led by the Burmese Anti- Tito’s forces. cape from British and French guards to the in 
Republic, the Labor Government is not Fascist League, a Commounist-front Mihailovich denied his guilt, repudiat- Edgar Ansel Mowrer “credits” Haj the work 
going too slow, but rather too fast, in headed by Gen. Aung Sang, Than Sun, ing the “confession” which Tito’s Gove Amin with re zapepe ss 0 wm ¢ 
my Opinion Thakin Soe and CP Secretary Thien Pe, ernment had announced he had made. of exterminating Jews, and with foment. added to 
who also leads the Burma Patriotie Perhaps after further torture, drugs, — the fragi vendllion a tel try, the 
Front. The Daily Worker of June 2 hypnotism, he will again confess. He Studi Selied th bie compaign nae “ yn - 
ran an article by H. L. Evans admitting stated that the prosecution had seized the Arab world to help tne Nazis; he Clerical, | 
that these “nationalists” are Commun- all the material for his defense. He said —. hopes oo wate ee Ay Be mote “~ . 
tats and that “their fervent anti-British he knew some of his officers collaborated —, the Sioniate, vine = — a ; 
feeling made them willing to welcome with the Germans and tried to stop = he Setiereen shaxge the yr —" 
the Japanese in the hope of achieving them. - -— vues — _rgpadee a . 
independence.” Aung Sang went over to BS ; in this campaign. li is more probate Unskilled 
the Japanese and was placed at the head President Zolt mat French Communists sitnens Beni-skil 
of the ‘Burmese Independence Army.’ ” Balkan Tildy. of Sinaia ve en " * ‘ ~ a 
They played the s¢ vame as did Rox " eae eet a rolessio 
: y play ’ ime game did Roxas Democracy charged that the ee ; ; : Clerical 
in the Philippines astansialheen oh Gite @ Chinese Communists ure operal i erica 
* * * 000 Hungarians living in Cz eit a banknote printing plant «i Chengtel, In per 
The political demon- continues. His uncle was one of the me yi eine Sas easel + pes pets thi 
Yugoslav stration “trial” of Draja recent victims; he was ousted from his seas: Ses senaguarath — —T 
Amalgam Mihailovich began in small farm. The Hungarians there are Ancther egrets wg pape Unskilled 
Belgrade on June 10. treated as badly as the Sudeteri Ger- ee 5 the Commnanint Border “Bank . Bemi-skil 
The locale of the courtroom was con- mans; deprived of citizenship and all located in Changchiachuang. }i is copems Skilled 
cealed from fore ign cor respondents and human rights, they are driven from their “ enna om 5,000,000 me an oe Profeasio 
i the public “as a security measure,” but homes with cruelty hardly excelled Ae every day, according to The China Clerical 
ame, ebay! when the court opened the Nazis, according to non-Communist oo d William (Gray <p 
x bith re e 1,000 Communists present to officials of the Hungarian Government. a re ae on bercent 
Juan Peron of Ar ti boo and yell “Fascist traitor.” «>» Thus one Communist-dominated ate Gums 18) that papi Pendent 
gentina aay lca ; ; ; v dominate the brink of collapse. The causes # 
There wn 23 other defendants, half government complains about another. the Communist rebellion, the failure mall bu 
Though Moscow has - ons Ce orn sag And ye. American Ambassador Laur- of the USA to send sufficient aid, a owners, 
Peron ond demanded that.the Unit- ie eee guilty of collaboration with ence Stvin:art said recently that “The the corruption, inefficiency and burett tolegory 
Stalin ed Nations break off at Meer sage The Yugoslav Communists strongest bonds between Czechoslovakia eracy of the Kuomintang. “The Ger weupatio 
diplomatic relations with imitate their Moscow masters In making and the United States rest on the regard ernment is a lot of venal officials mn) 
Franco Spain, it was announced that an amalgam of Chetniks and Ustachi. of both countries for man’s basic rights. trying to get what they can er But ey 
ih. Gevernment of the USER and the ' Two diplomatic notes from the US In both lands, every man may speak his the getting is good,” Gray was @ ley, 
Govirnment of the Argentine Republic, State Department asking that American mind without fear or favor.” by an anti-Communist. workers 
inspired by the high principles of inter- aviators rescued by Mihailovich be al- * * » * tilled) 
Tint cciRenetion onl weilemiens. lowed to testify remained unanswered One of the @ The People’s World, West Coast ures are 
ing, have decided io reestablish complete ‘a hand “ eye erelnertedign ves Neither Planning alarming facts Communist daity, colied a — : np oA 
diplomatic relations.” By this amoral wae sao died Gad ak Gee eee Nor Competition about the prevail- riage any in Caliierntes eee "i 
move Stalin surrenders any right to lead and are on trial along with the Chetnik . : ; ing trend is that re pebcargnsrs by Gov. ~~ ad ty eatin * 
the struggle to rid Spain of its Fascist here. The democratic powers are ac- it has neither the virtues of free compe- _ men vaitpoisiea set-back ‘ tee a 
dictatorship cused of planning te invade Europe tion nor of careful economic planning. progressives in cetera apis w ariel tal 
Since 1917 Argentina and the Soviet through Yugoslavia, and hence of We still have an Office of Price Control, was supported by the C1O-PAt = hn 
Union have had no diplomatic relations. sending Colonel Robert McDowell and but it cannot control prices. We still by the AFL. puimat 
At the 1945 San Francisco UN confer- Colonel Bailey on a mission to Mihailo- have competition, but it cannot function ‘ ey 
ence, the Russian delegate objected to vich to urge him to rid the country freely to give us the benefits of laissez @ The public quarrel between Supreme i oi 
Fascist Argentina becoming a member , Fe Pgge nig The American and faire capitalism. Regulation which does Court Justices Jackson and Black veil * mag 
of the UN a officers allegedly arranged a not efficiently regulate, and competition seem to show that Justices. to 4 
It is reported unofficially that Russi parley between Mihailovich and Nazi which is not really free, and planni have lf ple er 
: at hussia officers, which they attended, and fixed ss ‘ y ; ae human. Both erred and both Barative 
will sell to Argentina arms and ma- terms under which both would fight which is shortsighted and partisan, seem ered the prestige of the Court. Jacks wig 
chinery seized as loot in occupied na- the Partisans. So it is “Anglo-Amer- : to lead to a sort of cockeyed combina- by his rancorous attack, Black by par 
tions in Europe. ican imperialism” which. is on trial in tion of capitalism and socialism which ticipating in a case in which @ formet 
Obviously Stalin desires to gain an- Belgrade. Along with Mihailovich, has the virtues of neither, but the faults law partner appeared. But dissension Ie Apr; 
Riles Gectheld tn the Western emi- Churchill and Roosevelt are thus ac- of both. If we travel far along this road, good ; unanimity arouses a . i Mans 
aes eae Sees Le ee, oe ee 
grand game of power politics within ranged a conference with German gen- thereof ee ee, ee “— Say a ig ut fa Publi 
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HE terms “working class” and 
Ts class” have been used 
more loosely in political and eco- 
ascology than any other terms 


nomic phr : ; 
«the lexicon. Left-wing sectarians 
if j ie $ a a 

“t made sweeping and reckless gen- 
ave mac 


glizations regarding the “proletarian 
erallzar’ ‘ 
»” of the population, or have talked 


jrati , 
- ng of class lines, the grow-~ 


+ the sharpeni 


0 ; 
ing rigidity of the class structure and 
in gues) 

gimilar cliches, 


The statistical material we have on 
class groupings in the country indicates 
a totally different picture. Here are the 
asic trends in summary fashion: 

4 relative decline in the proportion 
of the working class to the total gain- 
fully employed. 

An even sharper relative decline in 
the proportion of industrial workers to 
the total gainfully employed. 

An absolute decline in the agricultural 


population, particularly independent 
farmers. 
4n increase in small business enter~- 
p ses! 


4 spectacular rise in the proportion 
of technical and managerial employees. 
The relative increase in the white 
collar, sales and clerical occupations. 

The meaning of the words “relative 
decline” and “relative increase” as well 
as “absolute decline” is this: From 1910 
to 1940, the period under survey here, 
the total number of workers increased 
from roughly 34,500,000 to 51,500,000. 
During this thirty year period, the num- 
ber of manual workers held their own, 
or increased slightly, but in proportion 
to the increases of the employed force 
the working class declined. In other 
words, of the 17,000,000 more people 
aided to the working force of the conn- 
try, the greatest number of this addi- 
tional force went into non-manual, i. e. 
clerical, professional, technical, occupa- 
tions 

Here is how the data regarding the 
working class look in tabular form: 

1910 1940 
13,000,000 13,000,000 


Unskilled workers 


Semi-skilled workers 3,000,000 7,000,000 
Skilled workers 4,000,000 6,000,000 
Professional 1,600,000 3,300,000 
Clerical 3,800,000 8,900,000 


In percentage terms, the picture ap- 
pers this way: 


1910 1940 
Unskilled workers 36 % 25.9% 
Bemi-skilled 14.7% 21 % 
Skilled 11.7% 11.7% 
Professional 44% 6.6% 
Clerical 10.2% 17.2% 


(The figures do not add up to 100 
percent because I am eliminating inde- 
podent enterprisers, i. e. farmers and 
tall businessmen, and managers and 
owners, It should be noted that the 
tlegory “unskilled workers” in the 
cupational census includes farm labor- 
ts.) 

But even this does not tell the full 
Kory, Not all persons listed here as 
wwrlers (skilled, semi-skilled and un- 
Mile) are industrial workers. The fig- 
Wes are not exact, but roughly 45 per- 
tent of the total classed as workers are 
pn ndustrial work, such as farm 
“er, transportation, trade, etc. (Corey 
smmates 29,500,000 in the working 
oe in 1940, out of the total employed 
* 91,500,000, Of this 29,500,000 ap- 
“remap 16,000,000 are industrial 
oe Thus, 33 percent of the total 

r = are industrial workers.) 

: 2 - et way of looking at the picture 

“3: tm what kinds of work are the 
Mle employed? These are the com- 
Mrative figures: 

Percentages of total 
gainfully employed 












































‘ . 1870 1940 
Agr ‘culture 53.6 17.5 
Q Manufacturing 26.8 26.3 
i Trade 4.4 16.7 
© Public Service 5 8.9 

Clerical 2.4 12.2 

Professional 2.6 1.8 
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The Changing Class Structure of the 


By Daniel Bell 


The New Leader and of the. magazine Common Sense, now member 
of the Social Science Faculty of the College of the University of Chicago 
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The Promised Land 


The basic reason for the shrinkage in 
industrial proletariat are now: 

1)The increasing automatizaton of 
technology displaces manual workers. 
At the same time it introduces a new 
social force, the technical employee. 

2) As incomes rise and productivity 
increases, there is an increased demand 
for services (amusements, travel, hotels, 
diversified goods) which expand the 
trade and commercial lines. 

These two developments are part of 
a general tendency in industrialized 
countries to move towards what the 
Australian economist Colin Clark has 
ealled tertiary industries. The lowest 
income countries depend on agriculture, 
forestry and fishing or primary phase; 
after industrialization, they move into 
manufacturing, mining and building, or 
the secondary phase; with a rising 
standard of living and increased tech- 
nology there is a greater demand for 
services, transport and commerce, or the 
tertiary phase. More than half of the 
workers in the USA are engaged in 
tertiary type of occupations, as against 
one-fourth seventy years ago. 

Social Implications 


A cricutturAt: In 1870 half of 
all those who worked lived on farms; 
today less than 17% percent work on 
farms and the number is steadily de- 
creasing. While the total employed of 
the country has increased by 50 percent 
since 1910, the absolute number of farm- 
ers has declined. 

We are today, too, on the threshold 
of a technological revolution on the 
farm, and with the power-driven ma- 
chinery types already in existence, we 
could produce more food than we are 
producing today, with one-third less 
labor. 

The independent farm group has al- 
ways been the backbone of a strong 
middle class. Yet family-type farms are 
declining and factory-type farms are on 
the increase. In the last ten years, with 
farm acreage under cultivation the 
highest in history, family-type farms 
decreased 10 percent. 

The sociological effects of this rural- 
to-urban shift is apparent. It has meant 
a fragmentation of old communal ties, 
the absorption of the farmers through 
press and radio into an urbanized na- 
tional culture pattern. Politically, the 
population shift has increased the vot- 
ing population of urban centers, although 
in many states this effect has been held 
back by the unwillingness of rural- 
dominated legislatures to redistrict the 
Congressional seats. 

Independent Enterprisers: The popu- 
lar conception has been that small busi- 
ness has declined with the concentration 
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there are cross-cur- 
rents here; in some areas, small business 
has declined, in others, increased. 

In manufacturing, independent enter- 
prises decreased from 1910 to 1940 from 
235,000 to 145,000 firms, a decline of 
36 percent. 

In wholesale and retail trade, small 
from 1,278,000 to 
1,926,000 or an increase of 58 percent. 

In other fields, increases have been 
greater. Thus the introduction of auto- 
mobiles has meant an accompanying rise 
in the number of garages. The number 
of independents in the entertainment in- 
dustry has increased 100 percent. In the 
movie field, the actions of the anti-trust 
division in forcing the end of block- 
booking and other devices will tend to 
increase the number of independent 
operators. The expansion of home elec- 
trical appliances will cause a rise in the 
number of retail outlets and a rise as 
well in the clerical and sales forces, 

On an over-all basis, independent 
enterprises have increased 20 percent 
since 1910, an increase largely accounted 
for by the trend to tertiary type of occu- 
pation. 

Public Service: The expansion of the 
type of services performed by govern- 
ment has skyrocketed the number of 
employees in this field. Proportionately, 
public service had a greater increase 
in employment, more than 2500 percent, 
from 1870, than any other area. In 1870 
there were 175,000 persons employed by 
Federal, State and Local governments. 
In 1940, the figure was 3,250,000, of 
whom 40 percent were employed by the 
Federal Government. 

The working The most im- 
portant shift in the composition of the 
working class is the relative decline of 
skilled and unskilled workers and the 
rapid rise of a new class of semi-skilled 
workers. 

The distinctions are 
have tremendous social consequences. 
Technology is enlarging a group of 
engineers and technicians, on the one 
hand; on the other, machines are dis- 
placing basic skills, and replacing raw 
muscle force. The new workers are 
essentially tenders who can 
learn their jobs in a few weeks. This 
semi-skilled work requires less initiative, 
ingenuity and craft than skilled work, 
more dexterity and simple judgement 
than full manual labor. This shift will 
have far-reaching consequences on the 
trade union structure. 

The New Middle Class: 


of industry. But 


business increased 


class: 


important and 


machine 


This concept 


was introduced into the sociological 
literature by a number of European 
sociologists, particularly Professors 


Lederer and Marschak, to describe the 
new white-collar occupations. They are 








not independent persons, as are small 
businessmen, farmers and professionals, 
But because they have a higher prestige 
than a laborer and work on a salaried 
basis they have been considered a new 
middle class. In this country the con- 


cept has been employed analytically 
principaliy by Alfred Bingham and 
Lewis Corey. Actually it is a fuzzy 


concept for it includes sales and clerical 
personnel, usually even lower-salaried 
than skilled workers, and_ technical, 
managerial, professional and important 
bureaucratic jobs. 

By lumping them all together, this 
group of new middle class adds up to 
12,700,000 of a total of 51,500,000 em- 
ployed. 

The most striking aspect is the spec- 
tacular rise of the technical-managerial 
group, reflecting an important change 
in the nature of the industrial process, 
Today there are fewer businesses, al- 
though many more executives. In fact 
the number of manufacturing executives 
has grown twice as fast as the general 
population in the last thirty years. Dur- 
ing that period the population as a 
whole went up 43 percent, while the 
number of managers increased 91 per- 
cent, of salaried professionals, 126 per- 
cent and technicians, 226 percent. 

The development of a new middle 
class has implications for the 
structure of industry and the divorce of 
most employees from .the planning or 
establishment of work patterns. 


deep 


In terms of social attitudes, a large 
part of this new middle class is sepa- 
rated from the working class and par- 
ticularly from the industrial worker. 
Yet the crucial fact is that the new 
middle class, as well as the worker, is 
at the mercy of the labor market. Middle 
class employment can only grow as 
primary incomes and purchasing power 
grow to increase the demand for serv- 
ices. In this respect the issue of full 
employment is one that can unite both 
the new middle class and the working 
class behind a progressive social move- 
ment 


The Trends in Summary 

1. Farmers will continue decreasing 
in relative proportion. 

2. Other independent proprietors will 
increase in relative proportion. 


3. Professionalization will increase, 
especially with the extension of the 
sciences. 


4, Clerical and kindred workers may 
continue to increase in relative propor- 
tion. Rate of growth will slow down as 
office machines multiply. 

5. Skilled workers will begin to de- 
cline in relative proportion. 

6. Semi-skilled workers will become 
the largest group among the working 
class. 

7. Unskilled workers will decrease in 
relative proportion. 

Class Divisions in the U. S.—1940: 
I. Farmers =e 5,265,000 

a) Owners .... 3,227,000 























b) Tenants ........ 2,038,000 

TT. Working: Cinta. .cccccsnniscnnecns .. 29,518,000 

A) Industrial wc 16,124,000 

b) Farm Labor ........... .. 2,312,000 

c) Others 11,082,000 

Iff. Middle Class. .... . 16,633,000 
a) Independent Enter- 

IN ie ciccunnatitatantin 3,863,000 

b) New Middle Class... 12,769,000 

IV. Upper Bourgeoisie ............... 240,000 


(Table by Lewis Corey, adapted from 
US Census material.) 


Note on Sources 

The basic source of all data dealing 
with socio-economic groupings in the 
United States is the compilations by 
Alba -M. Edwards of the Bureau of 
Census. The tables used in this column, 
except as otherwise noted, are adapted 
from Comparative Occupation Statistics, 
1870-1940, by Dr. Edwards; Government 
Printing Office, 1943. 

I have also utilized an analysis of these 
data made by Tillman Sogge, Industrial 
Classes in the U.S.A. Journal of the 
American Statistical Ass’n, 1944; Lewis 
Corey, The Middle Class, Antioch Re- 
view, Spring 1945; Anderson and David- 
son, Recent Occupational Trends in 
American Labor, Stanford University 
Press, 1946. 
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Support From San Francisco 


HEN we publicized the fact that 
W:-: Angeles was beginning to 
read The New Leader in a big 
way, I knew that San Francisco would 
soon be heard from. The good news was 
not long delayed. Subscriptions from 
the charming gateway to the coast began 
to arrive by fives,by tens, by twenty- 
fives. At first we were not too much 
excited. After all, we print the paper 
to sell, and the list of readers is grow- 
ing in other towns—especially in the 
West. 
Ordinarily we carefree chaps in the 
editorial room don’t worry about sub- 





scriptions, income, 
outge or anything 
else that’s bother- 
some or practical. 


The only readers 
who make us sit up 
and take notice are 
the ones who write 
in to ask us how we 
know that a certain 





statement made is 








true. Letters from 

alert persons prove, 

at least, that our 

I read and 

4 r of our 

fi f ( ‘ « t to )P- 

lieve that the ( print | t 

skepti n keey t and e 

are t B ¢ 1 ~ 

er 1 tne tf tne t ss 
the h 

Then ' ( ight a file of 

the a i Lie rrespo ence It 

opened my eye to one or two things. 


] learned that the sudden flow of inter- 


est from the Golden Gate was no acci- 
dent. The eall of The New Leader for 
a realistic foreig policy and for a 
courageou and progressive attack on 


our domestic problems is being taken up 


out there and sent back to us with 


numerous interesting amendments and 


suggestion We have on the other edge 
of the continent a colony ‘of vigorous 
and critical supporte: just the kind 
we like. They are for genuine and 


dynamic democracy just as we are, but 
they have their own ideas about it. Liv- 


Ing on the Pacific, they are not content 


te b nere ¢ » of the Atlant 
hese me ne neet ccasional- 
] fo Ihe plat ra 
A ‘ l po to 
I Herve par what 
‘ ‘ ) 
i ‘ ew sS 
( f Ko 5 
t é re! th 

freedom ¢ ‘ rine 
Because ar old \ ls of 
Libera ! l ) Libert und 
Freedon t ave d they 
are e¢ { ‘ ical reasons 
Ds 1 ] p ins lor their 
own ends. And new ideas are slipped 
mn under these word ideas which are 


the very opposite of these words. 


“Liberalism essentially meant Po- 
litical, Civil and Religious Liberty. And 
nothing but that 


“Democracy meant literally a form of 


government in 


which sovereignty of the 
State was vested and exercised by the 


people, they and they only being the 


rulers. And nothing but that. 

“Today, in the mouths and writings 
of many, these words cover’ everything 
but the old content. 

“The return of the actual content to 
the old words is a political imperative. It 
concerns every one ( f us, It concerns 


our way of life, our very existence. 


“The New Leader is doing this most 
vital work. It is striving for a return 
to sanity. ... 

“We, here in have many 
problems of our own democratic way of 
life to solve. 


America, 


“We do not propose to force our ways 
or ideas on any other nation, but we do 
want to settle our own problems in our 
own way. 

“And insisting on our own rights and 
our own ways is not ‘gangmg up’ on 
anybody.” 

You see what | These San 
Franciscans are not mere echoes. They 
have their own ideas. They boost The 
New Leader for their own good purposes, 
And when it comes to criticism, they are 
not at all bashful. They think we de- 
vote too much of our space to Russia, 
They suggest that we spend too much 
time dissecting other people’s mistakes, 
They demand more attention to our own 


mean. 


economic and political problems and— 
program, 
And they want their paper in a smaller 


all round—a more positive 

format, a more convenient form—so it 

will look better, sell better, be easier to 

read and handle 1 am willing to bet 
iat in all of these requests they are 
waking for a majorit 


The Professors and the 
Bobby Socksers 


H DON’T exact! object to pi »fessors. 
Some of my best friends are members 
f faculties. But my natural tendency 

not to look in their direction, to look, 


in fact, in the opposite direction, toward 
the millions of workers, farmers, white 
collar folks, just plain people of every 
sort. gut this file of San Francisco 
correspondence gives me a new angle 
on this attitude of mine. I am resolved 
to be extra polite to the very next in- 
structor of the young whom I meet. I 
have been underrating the entire craft. 

Among the organizers of this San 
Francisco meeting there is a group of 
professors at the University of Cali- 
fornia, and I noticed a name or two 
from Mills College. But the letters to 
our office were not written by the 
academicians. They are from plain fel- 


W I don’t know exactly what they 





e, ordinary trade union 
ispect Now tne 
‘in « ens give of life in the uni- 


as a certa interest. Most of 


say cannot quote, but | 


people, I 


picture that these 


ere 
at al sentence: “The actual situa- 
prolessors 

fac e dail art boys and girls 
oO are repeating like parrots the Com- 
iments and, I am afraid, they 


too weak to fend off the political 


Now there is a picture drawn by an 
truth 


rrespondence on this 


wonder Ww much 


astically welcomed, 

Any reader will get the implications. 
In this picture the professor is the old 
ort of flabby, “fair-minded” liberal. It 
is his business to.sit forever on the fence 
thought- 
He never uses 
rude words to tell them that they are 
wrong. He does not impose his own 
opinions. His idea of democracy is that 
one man’s opinions are as good as an- 
other’s. So he doesn’t strike back. He 
never presents a positive faith of his 
own. I wonder if our teachers—many 
have gone as goody- 


and encourage the bubbling 


processes of his charges. 


of them, at least 
good as this. 

In the early days most of our institu- 
tions of higher learning were tied up 


with the various churches. Whatever 


the faith was, the teachers were sup- 
posed to believe.in it and to try to put 
it over. In those days most people in 
this country were positively committed 
in favor of democracy. There was prac- 
tically no skepticism or pussy-footing. 

I wonder how far all of this has 
changed. How many of our professors 


By WILLIAM E. Bony 


have grown vague and doubtfy} about 
the basic ideas of liberty ang equality? 
In the educational journals | see a lot 
of articles about the need of Positive 
democratic programs for our schools, In 
our universities how far have we failed 
to accentuate the positive? 


1 am just 
asking. 











Look at Your Face 
Justus in Minneapolis Star-Journal 











tragically,” he said. 


Tue current trial of Pastuhov, lead- 
er of the 
is another step toward the realization 


3ulgarian Socialist Party, 


of the goal “death to the opposition.” 

After all the attacks on the Agrarian 
Party, the logical consequence was 
this attack on the ally of the Agrar- 
ians, on the Socialists. Just as the 
attack on the Agrarian Party was 
carried out first against its chief, the 
blow at the Socialist Party is dealt 

Krsto 


years old, a very pop- 


against its chief, Pastuhov. 
Pastuhov is 72 
ular statesman and a life-long dee 


fender of 


liberty and enemy of tne 





entire Fas regime Bulgaria. He 
carried on this struggle during the 
entire Fascist regime in Bulgaria. He 
is one of the signers of the letter of 


protest against the Germanophile pol- 
icy of King Boris in February, 1941, 
at the time when the opposition was 
unified, including the Communists. 
Remaining faithful to his devotion to 
freedom, Pastuhov opposes substitu- 
tion of Communist for Fascist totali- 
tarianism. 

On February 22, 1946, he published 
in the organ of the Bulgarian Socialist 
Party, Svoboden Narod (Free Peo- 
ples) an article in which he criticized 
the present Communist dictatorship 
in Bulgaria. On the next day he was 
arrested, but it wasn’t until March 
20 that he was formally arraigned 
before a court, and accused under the 
new law “for the protection of the 
Peoples’ Fatherland Front.” Com- 
menting on this law, the official or- 
gan of the Communist Party Rabot- 
nicesko Delo, in its March 1st issue 
said: “This law was created for the 
purpose of shutting the mouths of 





The Trial of Krsto Pastuhov 
By GEORGE M. DIMITROV 


® Supplementing his statement—published in the last issue of The New 
Leader—about Draja Mihailovich, George M. Dimitrov now reveals the methods 
applied against the opposition in another Communist-dominated nation, Bulgaria, 
Dimitrov is best qualified to judge these methods not only because of his life-long 
struggle for democracy, but also because he himself was threatened with execution 
for his political activity. “As this is the fourth time that I am tried (in absentia) 
under the sentence of death, I am getting used to it and no longer take it s0 
But the fate of Pastuhov is indeed tragic. 


people like Pastuhov. That is why 
he is today in prison.” 

To what extent this accusation it 
illegal and is a part of the struggle 
against democracy and freedom in 
Bulgaria is best evidenced by a let- 
ter of protest signed by hundreds of 
3ulgaria. 


prominent lawyers all ove 
This protest reads: 

“We, the undersigned lawyers am 
barristers are faced with the sudden 
arrest and arraignment of our dis- 
tinguished colleague and great Bul 
garian statesman, Krsto Pastuhov. 

“We consider that the article print 
ed in the Svoboden Narod of February 
22 did not violate the law for the 


sed 
protection of the state. The proceeé 


ing against Krsto Pastuhov for this 
article is directed against the freedom 
cf the press and is an insult to Bul 
garian justice. The imprisonment of 


a 72-year-old and sick man of Krsto 
Pastuhov’s reputation is very unusual 
in judicial practice.” 

In spite of all this, Ko 
has been retained in prison, though ill, 
and his trial began on June 7. The 
Communist dictatorship took no a 
count of this protest of the Bulgaraia 
lawyers. On the contrary, the regime 
has reenforced its dictatorial methods 
against freedom and democracy. In 
April the law for the protection of 
the authorities was reenforced, and | 
its provisions were made even = 
Draconian than any similar Fascist 
law. In this same spirit another 1a 
was passed to paralyze completely the 
opposition press, and which ended the 
freedom of the press in Bulgar™ 
This is an example of the new East 
ern “Democracy.” 


to Pastuhov 
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One Big Political Maritime Union 


By Lawrence Griswold 


the waterfront, from Fisherman’s 

Wharf to the Central Basin, the 
shipowners and operators of San Fran- 
cisco are viewing the approach of the 
Ides of June with more than a mild 
amount of apprenhension. They know 
Harry Bridges in San Francisco, They 
know him and they don’t like him at all. 


Si FRANCISCO, June 5 — Along 


From the purely operational stand- 
point, most of the employers anticipate 
only the usual theatricals; it is unlikely 
that many ships will be held up for 
appreciable periods on this coast. Most 
of the traffic to and from the Bay ports 
js controlled by the comparatively mod- 
erate unions of Harry Lundeberg, a vio- 
lent enemy of both Bridges and Com- 
munism. ‘ 

But there is more to the Bridges-Cur- 
ran gesture than meets the eye and none 
of it is pleasant. As Lundeberg himself 
put it, “This is not a strike for better- 
ment of working conditions; it is a polit 
jeal maneuver of Bridges and his Com- 
mies.” 

Lundeberg, of course, has reference 
largely to the long continuing war be- 
tween his Seafarers’ Union of the Pacific 
and Seamen’s International Union with 
the CIO’s National Maritime Union and 
the longshore ILWU. Bridges owns the 
International Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union body and soul, but the 
NMU is without a single contract on 
the West Coast. : 

To put this matter briefly, Bridges 
tontrols the loading and unloading of 
targo and Lundeberg controls the mer- 
thant seamen. Neither can get along 
without the other and it bothers them 
both. 

There is very little to be said on the 
side of Bridges, who is simply a poli- 
tician—although his adherence to the 
Communist Party line seems a little too 





PM’S DEFICIT— 
FINANCIAL AND MORAL 


® It may not be too long before 

we will perform a Post Mortem on 
PM. Marshall Field, who has lost 
$4,318,000 on that pseudo-liberal sheet, 
is tired of paying the daily deficit, 
a8 reported here weeks ago. Now PM 
is frantically appealing to readers for 
contributions to lift it out of its 
latest crisis, which began with the 
return to the editorship of Ralph 
Ingersoll. ts circulation, Ingersoll 
claims, is 165,000. On domestic issues 
PM has been usually on the side of the 
angels; on foreign affairs it has been 
an advocate of appeasement for 
Stalin, an apologist for Soviet im- 
Perialism. Its foreign policy is built 
on iHusions. 


PM is indignant about injustice— 
mthe USA. But injustice abroad if 
Committed by Communists is none of 
our business. For instance, Saul Pa- 
dover in PM of June 12 advises us 
not to get drawn into this trial 
(of Mihailovich) whi¢h is being pre- 
sented with bias and emotionalism.” 
(Was the trial of Sacco and Vanzetti, 
of the Scottsboro boys, of Tom 
Mooney, of Dreyfus, presented with- 
out bias and emotionalism?) PM is 
’8ainst isolationism, but retreats into 
- ©wn isolation when an embarrass- 
sacl like this arises involving 

unists. It is ne wonder that 


P) 
M has not won the support of honest 
liberals, Its 
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pat for mere coincidence, in spite of 
Judge Sears’ white-wash—there is quite 
a lot to be said for Lundeberg, who is 
as sincere in his crusading for the sea- 
men as his mentor, Andy Furuseth, ever 
was. 

Bridges is hoping that his strike for 
“One Big Union’—that old wobbly bat- 
tle-cry—will end by absorbing Lunde- 
berg’s seamen. If it does it will prob- 
ably be over Lundeberg’s body, for no- 
body who has seen the big viking in 
action can imagine him resigning from 
a scrap. 


. . * 


Asour ten years ago, Lundeberg sup- 
ported Bridges in a wage increase battle. 
Lundeberg believed in the cause and his 
allegiance was wholehearted. However, 
his throne was not as secure then as it 
is now, and Bridges knew it. 


During the middle of a rally, Lunde- 
berg was clinging to the side of a ware- 
house while trying to out-shout the mill- 
ing jam around him at the time Harry 
Bridges’ sound trucks were saturating 
the atmosphere with strident cockney ar- 
guments. Seeing the futility of even 
Lundeberg’s vocal chords and lungs com- 
peting with the truck, Bridges’ stooge 
invited Lundeberg to use it. The big 
seaman agreed, and clambered down 
from his perch and went over to the 
sound truck. He climbed abroad and took 
the mike in his hand. 


“Friends!”, roared the loud speaker, 
then squeaked and went silent. The 
crowd waited for a while, watching 
Lundeberg, apparently a victim of mike- 
fright. Then they started to boo. 


Five minutes later, Lundeberg, who 

had been unaware in his glass-closed 
booth that his voice was not being broad- 
cast, wound up his exhortation to a thor- 
oughly unimpressed audience. The tech- 
nician, seeing that Lundeberg was about 
through, quickly switched him back on 
the air. : 
’ conclud- 
ed Lundeberg and dismounted, and the 
sound truck was gone before he under- 
stood how Bridges had tricked him. 


“And that’s how things are!’ 


If part of the present strike threat is 
aimed at control of Lundeberg’s unions, 
the balance of it is directed against the 
United States merchant marine as a con- 
veyor of American foods and materials 
to the war-stricken countries of the 
world. Food is, as the Kremlin has 
demonstrated it knows, an extremely im- 
portant political weapon and if the 
American merchant marine cannot carry 
food to Asiatic and European countries 
desperately in need of it, both these 
countries and the American scheme of 
things will be hurt. Only the Communist 
foreign policy will gain. 

Shutting off communications is an old 
trick of conspirators and it is, at least, 
curious that in the United States we 
have faced successively a telegraph strike 
and a railroad strike before we are again 
threatened—and for no reasonable ex- 
cuse—with a shipping strike. 


To quote Lundeberg again: “If there 
were any reason for this political strike, 
perhaps we’d honor his picket lines even 
if we didn’t join up with him. But this 
is just a Communist maneuver and if 
he throws a picket line around the docks, 
we'll ignore it.” 

Lundeberg can ignore it, perhaps, but 
out here the general public is beginning 
to wonder if it isn’t time to organize 
against the Kremlin and its waterfront 
stooges. 











Joseph Curran {left} and Harry Bridges, the Big Two 
Behind the Threatened Maritime Strike 








Diego Rivera Succumbs 
By Victor Serge 


Disco RIVERA, the Mexican artist, 
applied for admission to the Communist 
Party. This distinguished painter was 
host to Trotsky at the time of his arr‘v- 
al in Mexico and was a member of the 
Fourth International and editor of its 
paper, Clave. He was violent in his de- 
nunciations of the secret agents of the 
NKVD. But during the war he played 
the role of a fellow-traveler and served 
the Communist cause. He extolled Am- 
bassador Ouamnsky. He defended the 
expansionist policies of the USSR and 
denounced “Anglo-American Imperial- 
ism.” He compared the Iranian affair to 
the exploitation of Mexican oil deposits 
by the United States—and thus endeav- 
ored to show that ihe USSR was pur- 
suing an honest and democratic policy. 

He signed statements in company with 
Alfaro Siqueiros, the painter who in 1940 
directed the first attempt against the life 
of Trotsky, who was arrested, condition- 
ally released and then fled for safety to 
Chile. Upon his return to Mexico, some 
newspapers demanded his arrest, and 
later announced that the pursuit had 
been ended because the file containing 
the charges against him had been stolen 
from the court. 
pelled from the Communist Party as a 
matter of form to rid the party of re- 
sponsibility for a crime in the course of 
which Sheldon Harte, a young American 
intellectual, had been killed. Today he 


Siqueiros was later ex- 


publicly demands his rehabilitation in 
the party to which he has remained 
faithful. 


Caballero Was Denied Care 


F rrenps who were with Francisco 
Largo Caballero during his last days in 
Paris have at last given us the details 
about his captivity in Poland. During 
the debacle of the German forces Cabal- 
lero was evacuatcd with other internees 
and forced to make long and exhausting 
marches on foot. The old man finally 
fell in a faint and when an SS guard 
pointed a revolver at him he thought 
his last moment had come. He never 
learned why the fatal shot was not fired. 

He was returned to the concentration 
camp and there awaited the liberators. 
Upon the arrival of Russo-Polish troops, 
he made himself known and at first was 
well treated. Later he was isolated and 
it was impossible for him to communi- 
cate with friends in Paris. He was 
closely watched, miserably housed, and, 
though very sick, he was denied all 
medical care. The Spanish Communist, 
Uribes, finally arrived from Moscow 
and proposed that Caballero open nego- 
tiations with his captors. Being unable 
to get in touch with his own political 
party, Caballero refused this offer. In 
the meantime, the efforts of the Spanish 
Socialist Party and protests of the 
foreign press helped to gain his release, 
He was placed aboard a plane and sent 
to Paris without money or documents. 
Contrary to what was reported from 
Moscow, Caballero was never cared for 
“in a convalescent home in the suburbs 
of Moscow.” 





Tresca Case Still Unsolved 


Worn Vito Genovese, reputed ex-gang 
chief, just found not guilty in Brooklyn 
in connection with a 1934 homicide, Nor- 
man Thomas, chairman of the Tresca 
Memorial Committee, asked what Dis- 
trict Attorney Frank S. Hogan’s office 
had done to investigate a charge that 
Genovese had arranged the 1943 slaying 
of Carlo Tresea. 

“In 1944 Ernest Rupolo, Brooklyn 
gangster, facing a long sentence before 
Judge Samuel S. Leibowitz, won a post- 
ponement by giving ‘information.’ He 
was reported to have declared that Geno- 
vese, then described as a fugitive in 
Italy, had arranged the Tresca murder 
at the bidding of Count Ciano,”’ Norman 
Thomas said. “Last February two other 
Italians were questioned by Kings County 
authorities, and front-page stories stated 
that one of them admitted that he drove 
the car in which Tresca’s slayers eseaped, 





and was the finger-man who pointed him 
out to the gun-man, and got $2,500 for 
that service. The two questioned were 
John Sorlucco, ex-head of the liquidated 
‘Black Hawk’ gang, who was sentenced 
to 40 to 80 years in prison last winter, 
and Joseph Di Somma, also of that gang. 

“Mr. Hogan would not make any public 
comment about the stories told by Sor- 
lucco and Di Somma, and we find no 
record of his commenting on Rupolo’s 
reported charge. Last December, when 
Assistant District Attorney Eleazer 
Lipsky resigned his post, after heading 
the Tresea inquiry for a year, Mr. Hogan 
promised that that investigation would 
go on. But the ease remains unsolved. 

“Will Mr. Hogan continue to ignore 
the Tresca case in his forthcoming re- 
port, or will he let the public know some- 
thing of what his office is doing about it 
—if anything?” 
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Peasant Strikes in Europe 


Deindustrialization of Germany Spells Tragedy For All Europe | 


HE peasants of Europe are going 
on strike—in Germany as well as 
in other areas of Eastern and Cen- 
tral Europe. The peasants’ strike will 
jncrease in intensity and will have 
catastrophic effects on the urban popu- 
Jations of Central Europe by next winter. 


Blueprints of postwar planners, who 
believed that agriculture would recover 
quickly (certainly a technical possi- 
bility), and that therefore foodstuff con- 
ditions in Central and Fastern Europe 
would also improve, have ignored one 
factor: agriculture and industry are 
closely interrelated. Ove half the people 
of Germany live in towns, and they must 
live off the country. In return, the cities 
used to supply agricultural preducers 
with industrial goods and services. These 
are no longer available As a conse- 
quence, the urban population has little 


to offer in return for agricultural goods, 


The full impact of this forced cessa- 


ticn of mutual exchange will be felt nest 


winter. During the past wouter it was 
still pos hle for the wrban eud rural 
pop tlations to live on left-over reserves. 

Townspeople illegally offer peasants 
second-hand personal possessions in re- 
turn for potatoes, grain or otner sur- 
plu es that the peasant nay be willing 
fo part with Further, the emotional 
appeal to the peasan io share their 
stocks with starving urban or refugee 
compatriots ha me effect And a lim- 
jled amount f relief has been ipplied 
by the American Army. But next win 
ler ve rves of both urban and rural 
populations will have bee exhausted. 
Rel.ef ve curtailed ! i ed 
Response » emo al appea vill di- 
pith i | t VOrse 1} n cond 
hic t iy ema- 
ciated b ‘ ea ) rn ol 

] pr H ro ne ere my, 
evel { r i ! es, 
AY i Gern ! rial 
productio i irchased i med 
| ( 1 4 , lla t,erman 
a i ’ r ere t i . 
on 4 nia 1 Vy ¢ e farm 
popula ior suld afford bu Col imers’ 
durable good In spite of these factors 
it required twenty percent of the total 
output yx German istrie to keep 
the agrarian part of the economy n 
@peratior 

Norma! Germar jemand for agricul. 
tural machines alone consumed 600,000 
tons of iror A conservative estimate of 
the total amo t of iron that would now 


be required to supply the agricultural 
sector of the German economy is about 
1,500,000 tons, more thar the total 
present production and almost a quarter 
of the peak iron and steel output theo- 
retically allowed to Germany by inter- 
Allied plans. But the German economy 
will also require iron and steel for re- 
construction of the transportation sys- 
tems, buildings, bridges, for export, and 
for other 
Present iron and steel production is far 
below immediate demands and indeed 
far below the theoretically allowed maxi- 


manufacturing ndustries. 


mum. For the recovery of German in- 
dustry, even to the very low policy- 
determined level, is being retarded by 
the general paralysis of a country di- 
vided into four independent zones, with 
four different policies that agree on 
nothing except to curb recovery as a 
“potential source of military strength.” 


Industrial production has recovered 
in the Russian zone more than in the 
Western zones, and in the British zone 
more than in the American zone. The 
Russians appear to be encouraging the 
reopening of plants that produce con- 
sumers’ goods and agricultural imple- 
ments and to be granting more inde- 
pendence to German economic officials. 
A report to the usually reliable Neue 
Zuericher Zeitung discloses that “the 
German central administration has great 
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Nazis and lived in Paris and London. 


Since arriving in the USA in 1937, he has 


written a series of books on German Nazism. 
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freedom of action in the Russian zone, 
The Russian High Command issues 
general directives in collaboration with 
the central administration (German) 
which is “independent in the execution 
of these directives.” Even if the Rus- 
sians requisition a large share of the 
new industrial production, more sup- 
plies probably will be available in that 
zone than in the Western zones where 
there is no industrial output to speak of. 

Except for the French zone of occu- 
pation, most of the peasants of Western 
Germany survived the war wiihout ex- 
treme hardship. In the KEasiern areas, 
conditions in 1945 were worse. But with 
a partial recovery in the East and 
further deterioration in the West, this 
discrepancy may easily disappear or 
even be reversed. 

Present industrial produetion mn the 


attain this level only because German 
agriculture received a steady supply of 
industrial goods. Thus, investments (the 
value of capital replacements plus the 
value of new installations) in agricul- 
ture averaged over fifty percent of capi- 
tal investments in industry in prewar 
Germany. 

Hunger and epidemics will empty 
most of the remaining peasant villages 
of Eastern and Central Europe. The 
part of Eastern Germany given to Po- 
land used to have a highly developed 
agriculture, with several million peas- 
ants. What is happening can be judged 
from the following report published in 
Weltwache (Zurich), November 16, 1945; 

“The further one travels from Ber- 
lin the more frequently one comes 
across large notices in Latin and 
Curillie writing: ‘Typhus.’... No med- 
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American zone is less than enough to 
cover a quarter of the demands of Ger- 
man agriculture for dustrial goods, 
Even if it reached the peak allowed by 
the Potsdam agreement, the agricultural 
sector could receive only half its mini. 
mum requirements. For a great part of 
the industrial output would have to be 
devoted to export and reparations. But 
there is smal! possibility that industrial 
production will reach the permitted 
maxium in the near future. Present 
economic and political factors do not 
encourage industrial production. Less 
than 10 percent of the prewar industrial 
capacity is being used in the American 
gone of occupation. The reopening of 
most industrial planis is forbidden, and 
when permitted the effects are in gen- 
eral without benefit to the agrarian 
economy. For example: In Bavaria some 
leather goods plants have begun opera- 
tions, but they do not produce for the 
peasants or for the shveless refugees. 
Their production consists mostly of 
luggage and ski shoes for the oecu- 
pying troops. 


os * * 


Tue prewar intensity of German agri- 
cultural production was extremely high, 
being exceeded only hy that of Holland 
and Belgium. And it was possible to 


icines in the villages. No doctor on 
the right side of the Oder... . Prac- 
tically all the villages along the Bres- 
lau-Frankfort line are typhus-infected. 

“As a solution many infected places 
are now being isolated. Like the treat- 

ment of the pestilence in the Middle 

Ages inhabitants are not permitted to 
go beyond the infected village radius 
or they risk heing shot. Of course, no 
absolute contro! is possible, and so 

typhus is being spread further and 

further... .” 

The Berlin Municipality has already 
forbidden entrance to “outsiders.” But 
daily thousands of peasants, mostly 
women and children, arrive in the Berlin 
railway stations. They are sent out 
again and continue their fruitless hun- 
ger march. 


Foreed migrations, voluntary migra- 
tions, and slave-labor levies are causing 
great shifts in the population distribu- 
tion of Central and Eastern Furcpe. 
These shifts further aggravate the diffi- 
culties of the peasant and contribute to 
the disastrous effects of the peasant 
strikes. Dr. Gleitze, President of the 
Central German Administration for Sia- 
tistics in the Russian zone of occupation, 
stated that the density of the population 
in the Russian zone of occupation, ex- 
cluding Berlin, has risen from 140 per. 
sons per square kilometers in 1939 to 


210 at the end of 1945, Ip this »; 
but 15 percent of the product 
remains. Only a few highly industria) 
ized countries, in which the greate; vert 
of the population depends on industria] 
employment and foreign trade, reach ag 
high a density of population. The casters 
part of rump Germany is almost ag 
densely populated as Belgium, 
Netherlands, and Great Britain, Yet 
this area is now largely deindustyig ined 
cut off from Western Europe, with 
low level of agricultural production, ang 
in such condit'on that the level wil) ce. 
tainly decline further And, according 
to the decision of the Allied ( itrol 
Council of November 20, 1945, ay addi. 
tional 2,750,000 persons are to be set; ed 
in this area. Thus it is estimated that 
the final density of the population y | 
soon become higher than that of 


; be 
Ve Wealth 


the 


: sie 
country in the world. And these areas 
are practically destitute of adult male 
rhey will have to feed and house more 


children, women, and old and sick people 
with fewer able-bodied men tha; 


any 
ether area in the world. 


A stranger surveying the new Euro 
created by our great statesmen could 
only believe that some satanic spirit had 
run beserk on the continent. Traveling 
from East to West, he would at firs 
see the devastated areas of Hasterg 
Prussia and Central Poland being sum 
ject to feverish reconstruction, in part 
with the aid of slave Jaber. Then te 
would pass through a vast belt of 
man’s land, great uninhabited fertile 


areas with crops still roiting in the 
fields, villages almost empty, only refu 
gees, “partisans,” and bandits roving 
and pillaging the countryside. West of 
the Neisse he would Le struck witha 
sharp contrast. Here, under conditions 
of almost absolute starvation, live mas:es 
of children and women, fen , 
crowded out of the empty acres just to 
the East. Even in these over 1 
areas of the West, the peasants refuse 
to farm intensely, leaving sont fields 
only half-cultivated. They will make no 
effort to produce more than they need 


for their personal use, for they have 10 


mecentive to produce more. 


lhe strike of the peasants will be 
their answer to the absence of indus 
trial goods. They know that pape 
money printed by even the mosi per 
erful authoritarian government is ut 
Jess if it can buy nothing. 

The peasant is a stubborn fellow, His 
work cannot be so easily controlled # 
that of the industrial worker in 4 !# 
tory, or the slave laborer. He wil! revolt 
silenily. He will sabotage the most # 
bitious plans of the most authoritariam 
regime. He may be driven again # 
again from his land. But no,power (2 
force the individual peasant to produtt 
if there is no remuneration that he eo" 
siders reasonable. 


Unless the strike of the pessans 5 
broken, the entire occupation veo" 
will become even more costly for 
conquerors. But if a peasant strike” uit 
be “broken,” this can be done only 
such cruel means as were used 
Russian state in ite drive aguinst 
kulake during the first Five-Yeu P™ 


period in Russia. The superior ard 
of the Russian state fo enply 
methods may accelerate further Rus” 
expansion in Europe. 





Thus, American policies 18 =" 
will lead to an even greater ©! ~on 
ong next winter. A fatal choice will 
to be made—either to let sever#! we 
millions starve in towns, or t "' ~ 
shipments of American foodstuffs * ‘ 
out payment, or hand over pect 
Germany to Russian-controlled gt 
trations. This is the outcome of #” z 
which is designed to destroy the sp 
industrial economy as a bas's * 
pean reconstructicn. 
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| Intellectuals in the Atomie Age 


Only If Science Is Harnessed to Morality Can Civilization Survive 
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HE technological changes which 
T* discovery of atomic energy will 

eventually bring will be tremen- 
dovs, and social changes will be corre- 
spondingly great. Just as the industrial 
revolution drastically reduced the num- 
ber of artisans, the atomic age will see 
, vast reduction of the number of 
manual laborers, with an increase in the 
role and importance of intellectuals and 
technicians 
The past decades have already seen 
enormous scientific and technological ad- 
has not necessarily meant 
Since 1914, certainly 
there has been, on the contrary, great 
moral and cultural decline. The tragedy 
of our era is that material progress has 
not brought moral enlightenment. Now 
aver we face a disintegration 
ef our ethical standards and human 
yalues. Europe, particularly, is becom- 
ing more and more backward in terms 


vance: but it 
hunan advance. 


more than 


of humanism. 

[t is an illusion to think that because 
the number and size of our schools and 
pniversities, our libraries and other 
institutions, has grown with 
of wealth, with a decrease 
of illiteracy, humanity has therefore 
made great social progress. Was it any 
advantage for society that illiteracy was 
almost unknown in Germany? Did the 
increase in literacy in Japan increase 
the love of peace and decency and truth? 
And did the “liquidation of illiteracy” 
in Soviet Russia, of which Communists 
boast, weaken the totalitarian dictator- 
ship? Or did literacy in these countries 
simply mean that the dictators were 
enabled | fact to influence the 
thinking of the people even more than if 
they had been illiterate? 

Mussolini boasted of the beautiful 
Fascist universities at which students 
praised the poetry of Marinetti, such ast 


eultural 
the increase 


ry that 


“War is Beauty because it realizes 
the mechanical man 

Perfect with the gas mask 

the terrifying megaphone 

the flame-thrower 

or enclosed in the armored car 

which establishes the domination of 
man over the machine. 

War is Beauty 

because it commences the metalliza- 
tion of man 

of which we used to dream.” 


Education and scieuce harnessed to 
tyranny and to war machines have led 
man to the brink of the abyss, to more 
iicient destruction, to the imminent 
threat of slavery to the omnipotent 
State. The ethical ends of scientific re- 


By Felix Gross 
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search have been subordinated to sheer 
utilitarianism, to production of more 
goods, including guns and atombombs. 
Science has added to our material com- 
fort and well-being, cured our physical 
ills, enabled us to travel with speed to 
the ends of the earth. But because 
science has not been motivated by moral 
purposes, the concentration of wealth 
is greater than ever, and the number of 
starving has not grown less. 

Science has lost its balance. There is 
less encouragement given to 
“pure” to academic research 
without immediate practical ends. We 
have become enslaved by a passion for 
mathematical exactitude, and the search 
for the truth which cannot be measured 
the laboratory or 
factory has been forgotten. The gulf has 
widened between science and philosophy. 

The degradation of German scientists 


less and 


science, 


or demonstrated in 


in the service of the Nazis and the cole 
lapse of the morality of German intel- 
lectuals serves as a warning. The 


German doctors who experimented in 
Nazi concentration camps upon helpless 
victims had all taken the Hippoocratic 
oath, and their profession was supposed 
humanitarian one. But they 
were not immune to the moral insanity 
whick Germany. The decadence 
of which they were extreme and shock- 
been entirely 
imagine the atom- 
hands of Kramer, the 
Belsen, responsible for the 
4,000,000 at the Oswiecim 
camp, or in the hands of Himmler or 
Hitler! Here we see in all of its over- 
whelming implications the danger of 
commanded by sadistic dictators, 
* a 


to be a 
swept 


ing examples has not 
purged by victory. 
bomb in the 
Beast of 
murder of 


science 


Wuar we know about atomic energy 
now is not more than what Volta knew 
in the 18th century about electricity, 
He could not realize that his experiences 
would lead to the Edison inventions and 
that revolutionary changes would result 
from his discovery. We are at the 
very beginning of experimentation with 
atomie energy. Energies can be released 
which can produce chain explosions 
uncontrollable by man and leading only 
to catastrophe. 

Fifty years ago nobody even dreamt 
that Nazism could ever happen in our 
modern society. And let us not forget 
that Germany is not only the country 
of Adolph Hitler but also of Goethe, 
Heine, Beethoven, Bach, Marx and En- 
gels; and that it is the country which, 
after World War I, produced such 
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writers as 
fighters for peace and brotherhood as 
Ossietzki, Helmut von Gerlach and Fried- 
rich Foerster. 
possibility that the barbarism of Nazism 
can recur, 
and shirts of another color, either in 
Germany or in another country. 
countries 
supporters; in all 
tries 
Knut 
side. 


economic, 


Zemarque and Mann, such 


We cannot exclude the 


perhaps with new slogans 
In all 
middle-ciass 
European coun- 
intellectuals such as 
Hitlers 
Nazism is a product of European 


Fascism found 


many 


Hamsun were on 


cultural and social sickness, 


which the war has not cured. 


Friedrich Foerster once pointed out 


that fifty years ago the Italian Minister 
Luzatti 
in the possibility 
future the 


foresaw a tremendous danger 
that one day in the 


backward races might use 


unlimited destructive power of modern 
@ . ° eae . 
techniques against civilized nations. “Tt 


was, however, unnecessary,” added 
Foerster, “to wait for these half-devel- 
oped races. There emerged from the 


midst of European civilization itself a 
new barbarism which attempted to apply 
the highest science and techniques to the 
conquering of the world by ruthless de- 
struction.’ 

Even if the atomic bomb is controlled 
by an international authority, such as 
proposed by the US State Department, 
there will be no security unless people 
who ‘control it actions on 


base their 


moral principles. “International Control” 
has become the universal panacea for 
our difficulties, but the “control” is not 
something mystical 
since the controllers are human beings; 
and it will depend upon them whéther 
or not this control will serve the pur- 
pose of construction or destruction. , 
The invention of the atombomb brings 
us closer to the problems of morals than 
ever before. Today, moral progress is 
as necessary as full employment. With- 
out moral reconstruction, this werld, 
sooner or later, will be doomed. The 
only lasting safeguard against the dan- 


impersonal and 


gers of atomic energy is the rise of 
ethical society, the 
moral reconstruction of mankind after 
this war. 
ethical 
linked to science. 

In the atomic 
tellectuals and 


standards for our 


Hence the imperative need: for 
educatiion and moral balance 
revolution to come, in- 
become 
a more powerful social stratum than ever 
before. 


technicians will 


The intelligentzia will have the 
opportunity to play the role of a driving 
In Europe after 1918 
the intellectuals formed the backbone of 
reaction. 


progressive force. 


It must not happen again. But 
only in close alliance with the progres- 
sive forces of labor and the peasantry 
can the particularly 
the scientists, historic 


intellectuals, and 
fulfill a 
mission—nothing less than the salvation 
of human civilization. 


great 





By F. SCHAFER 


| New ZEALAND, with 1,500,000 
inhabitants, is certainly one of the 


smallest. states within the world 
of English-speaking democracy. How- 
ever, it is perhaps the only land 


where, under democratic rule, a So- 
cialist Government has been given the 
opportunity to fill an uninterrupted 
term of ten years in office. 

This fact makes it worth while to 
examine the results of the New Zea- 
land Labor Government's ten years’ 
of effort. Though in 19385, when 
Labor was put into office, its oppo- 
nents forecast disaster, 1946 reality 
shows the opposite outcome. Indeed, 
the wages paid out increased from 
£66,000,000 to £150,000,000. Unem- 
ployment had practically vanished by 
1939, 7.e., before the outbreak of the 
war created shortage of manpower 
everywhere. Between 1936 and 1939 
New Zealand was leading the world 
in social legislation. The 40-hour 
week was established with only minor 
exceptions for certain trades, which 
remained on a 44-hour week. A So- 
cial Security scheme “from the cradle 
to the grave” was introduced which 
today is quoted frequently as an 
example when efforts are made to 
establish similar schemes in other 
countries. Social benefits rank among 
the highest in the world. Guaranteed 
prices for farm produce were put 
into operation in order to protect 
| the farmers of the country—New 
| Zealand is mainly an agricultural land 

—from price fluctuations on foreign 
markets for her produce. Public 
works, developing the country, and 
State housing projects on a large 
seale absorbed the workers left with- 
out of jobs by the depression. 

The outbreak of the war inter- 
rupted the progress of the Govern- 
ment on the road of progressive 
legislation, and everything was con- 
centrated on the achievement of a 
maximum war effort. 

In 1945, after victory had been 
achieved, the Labor Government has 
resumed its program of social legis- 
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lation. The 40-hour week was ex- 
tended to apply to the whole working 
class. The general principle of not 
only a five-days’ working week, but 
also of a five-days’ shopping week, 
will be established beginning July 1, 
1946. Social Security benefits were 
increased above all by granting a 
benefit of 10 shillings (about $3) a 
week to every mother for every 
child beginning April 1, 1946. Mini- 
mum wages of £5:5:0 (about $31) 
a week for male adult workers and 
of £3:3:0 (about $19) a week for 
female workers have been fixed. 
When private industry is unable to 
provide jobs at this wage rate, the 
Government will do it as far as pos- 
sible. If no employment can be pro- 
vided, the minimum wage rates 
will be paid in the form of suste- 
nance wages. This legislation (Mini- 
mum Wages Act and Full Employ- 
ment Act) is designed to prevent 
the return of the depression days, 
when poverty amidst plenty ruled. 
As it was felt that these commit- 
ments of the Government made in- 
creased financial control desirable, 
the largest private bank of the coun- 
try, the Bank of New Zealand, was 
taken over by the State. Thus New 
Zealand hopes to master her postwar 
difficulties by continuing on the road 
toward democratic Socialism. 














New York City’s Super-Mayor 


Moses, Big Business Champion In Municipal Administration 


HE administrative pattern of New 
i York City under Bill O’Dwyer is 
beginning to take shape. Roughly 


speaking, it is to be a loose combination 
of Robert Moses’s 
beautifying of the cit 
of the economic elite and the turning 
over of all other functions and activities 
fo the Democratic Party for the benefit 
of the political organization. 
The administrative talents of 


grandiose plan for the 
y for the benefit 


fobert 
Moses are not to be denied. His achieve- 


ments in the field of park and road de- 


velopment are noteworthy. His esthetic 
sense, practical knowledge and experi- 
ence in building large proje« have won 
universal approval. 

Nevertheless, those who know him and 
his work are familiar Isc vith his 
bourbon economic and social philosophy. 
He is of the mo conservative Repub- 
jican wing, proball il je te he grt 
of Iloo er. | park d road lding 
and admit ition he appea almost 
gadical. In mattei volving social con- 
flicts, i a pon whom should ta l the 
burden of ¢ ation, or To vhose benefit 
yovernm hould be run, he takes on 
the aspect of an “economic royal 

When O'Dwye was elected, he found 
himself in the wunenviable pe on of 
being indebted to a number of groups, 
‘who 4 pol | ew Cre ! ‘ lable 
On the extreme ght there we e Caih- 
olic ¢ hut Tammany and the bu k of 
the Democra Party, as well as powe 
ful but vady figure On the extreme 
Jeft there were the Communtisis who, de- 
spite O'Dwyer repudiation of them, 
gave loyal support to h candidacy, 
Somewhere in between are the non-Com- 
munist labor unions, such as the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers, and a ium- 
ber of well-meaning non-Communist |ib- 
erals who actively campaigned for 


O'Dwyer 

faving all these conflicting and often 
irreconcilable forces to contend with, the 
Mayor complicated the situation by tying 
up with Robert Moses, who was instru- 
mental in arranging a deal with Dewey, 
which not only was against the interests 
of the City of New York but placed 
O’Dwyer in an untenable position. 

Vany ideas emanating from couserva- 
tive Republican ranks, pousoved by 
De wey and i gorously opposed by La- 
Guardia during his administration, were, 
winder the persuasion of Robert Moses, 


aecepted by O'Dicuer. 


Tur most glaring and perhaps he 


most dangerous ervor that O'Dwye was 
led to commit was his accepiance of the 
Government tax program without a 


brave and challenging fight. Such a fight 


would have rocked the pol cal scene 


} 
The people had been led to believe that 
in O’Dwyer they had a champion who 
would, even at the risk of his political 
career, battle to obtain tax I e from 
the St: O'Dwyer’ peeche » the 
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campaign were brave enough. On Octo- 
ber 16, 1945, he said: “To obtain justice 
for New York will mean a fight. Jt will 
take courage. It will take drive. I pro- 
pose to lead the fight.” But by the time 
he took office, all the eagerness for fight 
had gone out of Sir Galahad O'Dwyer. 
He had taken the line of least resistance 
~an alliance with Robert. Moses, which 
resulted in the pact with Dewey. 

It was obvious from the start that the 
city would require an estimated $80,000,- 
000 in addition to i 
power to meet even the extreme mini- 


s then money-raising 


mum needs. Where was the money to 
be obtained? A ready and logical, source 
had been pointed out by the. Liberal 
Party Council members and in splendid 
editorials appearing in the New York 
Post. The State had gradually monop- 
olized the taxing facilities, and had 
thereby built a huge reserve or surplus 
above the requirements of the State 
amounting to over $500,000,000. 

What would have been more logical 
than using part of this surplus to re- 
lieve the plight of the municipalities? 
All right-thinking public officials and po- 
litical commentators proposed that be 
done. Dewey, however, saw poltical pos- 
sibilities in this situation, especially in 
He vould 


paint a rosy picture of Staite economy 


a gubernatorial election year. 


and financial stability under Republican 
Administration in contrast with the fi- 
nancial distress of the city under Demo- 
cratic control. At the same time, he could 
reduce State taxes while forcing the 
Democratic City Administration to im- 
pose unpopular nuisance taxes on its 
inhabitants. It was a situation made 
to Dewey’s order, of which he and 
Moses promptly took advaniage and, 
working on the inexperience of O'Dwyer, 
neatly led him into the trap. 
Abandoning his campaign declara- 

tion for a determined fight, O'Dwyer 
made peace with Dewey, through 
Moses’ intervention, and consented to 
impose additional taxes on the city, 
including an increase of the much 
criticized sales tax, while Dewey, in 
contrast, proceeded to reduce the in- 
come tax and other taxes borne mainly 
by the rich. 

So we find the city in a financial] hole, 
the O’Dwyer Administration branded as 
a tax increaser by those who constantly 
agitate for tax reduction and criticized 
by others for the curtailment of badly 


needed social services and a large part 
of the postwar program. 


* * 


I, was at the suggestion of his evil 
genius, Moses, that O’Dwyer came out 
in favor of creating an airport authority. 
This was in perfect accord with the social 
philosophy of Moses and his silk-stock- 
ing Republicans. It was not supposed 
to be the line of thought of O'Dwyer. 
Nevertheless, under the influence of 
Moses, O’Dwyer forced the enactment of 
Jegislation which handed over the scores 
of millions of dollars already invested 
in the municipal airports to an inde- 
pendent authority. No provision was 
made for the repayment of this invest- 
ment, 

The law provides for the issuance of 
bonds not exceeding $250,000,000 at an 
mterest rate not greater than 3's per- 
cent. Considering that the city has been 
able to borrow money at less than 2 per- 
cent, it is obvious that this provision 
constitutes a hand-out to the financial 
interests. It is significant that the bill 
as originally submitted provided for a 5 
percent maximum interest charge. Moses, 
in arguing for the passage of the bill 
before the Council State Legislation Com- 
mittee, explained that the reason 5 per- 
cent interest charge was originally pro- 
vided for was that he doubted the possi- 
bility of obtaining loans for less interest! 

Former Mayor LaGuardia, in a 
vitriolic newspaper article, analyzed 
the airport authority bill, and stated 
in his opinion: “That isn’t financing 

—that’s banditry.” He pointed out 

that the rate of interest was uncon- 
scionably high, that the bonds te be 

issued would be tax exempt, that the 
real power would be vested in the 
bondholders rather than the authority; 
that the city would even have to con- 
tinue paying the interest and amorti- 
zation on the outstanding Idlewood 
bonds. The bill is really a relief meas- 
ure for the poor, suffering and under- 


nourished financiers. 
. * * 


Havine performed this extremely 
useful service for his financial cronies, 
Moses proceeded to the very serious and 
important matter of housing. The legis- 
lation introduced at the instigation of 
Moses was to the effect that any owner 
of unused or partly used residential prop- 
erty who would alter and improve the 
property so as to make it habitable and 


rentable should receive tax freedom upon 
the cost of the improvemenis and tg, 
abatement annually to the extent of g 
percent of such costs for a period e 
iwelve years, 

The maximum rent permitted {, be 
eharged for the rehabilitated apartments 
is $16 per room, which is far more than 
those in need of apartments can afford, 
and far greater than the rental value of 
the proposed remodeled apartments It 
has been argued with considerably yal. 
idity that the maximum will probably 
become the recognized rent, if not a 
veptitious minimum. 

At a public hearing held by the Hoys. 
ing Committee of the New York City 
Council, the proposed local law was 
criticized by representatives of a great 
number of civic organizations as to the 
high rental, the tax abatement provis n, 
its failure to guard against racial dix 
crimination; that it grants the adminis 
trative officials too great discretion and 
does not provide veteran preference, 

To all of these objections, Commis 
sioner Moses answered, “If you writes 
social philosophy into the bill, the city 
won't get any housing,” and added that 
the defects in the bill could be correct 
ed by the administrative authorities in 
whom the Council should have implicit 
confidence. 

Commissioner Moses overlooked the 
fact that he had written into the bill 
his “social philosophy—that owners of 
property should be a favored class, 
According to Moses, any other social 
philosophy would not “get any hous- 
ing.” In effect, Moses threatened that 
no housing would be forthcoming with- 
out payment of large tribute. 

Housing can be obtained without pay- 
ing tribute. What the private owners 
can do, the City Housing Authority 
should be able to do, with greater speed 
and efficiency. But to do so, it will be 
necessary for the Democratic City Ad 
ministration to cut itself loose from the 
influence of Moses and cancel its deal 
with Governor Dewey. Then we can g0 
on with the program of municipal hous 
ing, with the ultimate goal of eliminal- 
ing the slums. 

Moses’ demand that the City Council 
surrender its legislative policy-making 
funetions and transfer them to the a 
ministrative authorities, comes with ill 
grace from Moses. He had frequently 
aitacked the Roosevelt Administration 
for trying to deprive Congress of its 
legislative function by obtaining unusual 
powers for administrative bodies. 


7 * 


Ix his April 15, 1946, report on the 
city’s postwar public improvement pr 
giam, Moses went beyond his jurisdiction 
and made a vigorous plea for increasing 
ihe transit fare. As a private citiztl 
no one can gain-say his right to advord’e 
that or any other method of transferring 
the financial burdens of the city t those 
Jeast able to afford it. But for 4 publie 
official, holding eight titles, including te 
powerful and influential position of © 
Construction Co-Ordinator, to use ™ 
prestige of his office to propagandize 
point of view on a highly controversial 
subject, is an abuse of office. 

On this issue, too, Mayor 0Dwe 
seems to be yielding to the influence © 
Moses. During the campaign, O'Dwye 
had categorically promised the rete” oa 
of the five-cent fare. As Mayor, howe 
he has, none too subtly, indicated S 
he would favor the submission of ™ 
question of an increase in fare ™ $ 
referendum—which is the curren 
mand of the advocates of 2 fal 
crease. 


de 


‘* * ad 
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Tue latest episode involved Me m 


posed bus terminal, to be oe 
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q ARIS, May 30.—In such a period 


i. P= tit, a time of misery and priva- 
<n tion, memory and reason give way 
> to instinctive reactions. Many honest, 
of decent people lose their recollection of 
things past. Others often lack the intel- 
Jectual honesty to buck the tide. 


' + T 
: The Communist Party of France has 
" committed a two-fold treason: it has 
la 2 : ‘ 
; b petrayed its own principles and thus the 
wd 3 
‘ > welfare of the workers whose interests 
ia cepa 
It it pretended to represent, and ° has be 
| y ‘rance in the most odious way 
vals trayed Fra ¢ 
bly jmaginable. . 
From the beginning the Commu) ist 
| Party has presented itself, in France 
‘ and elsewhere, as the party of the prole- 
ty tarian revolution. It pictured that re- 
; yolution in terms different from those 
vas ms . 
of the democratic Soc ialists. It preached 
- yiolenc? and foresaw a period of dic- 
he 
Ny 
and 
tea 
nat 
retl- 
| 
cit 
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tatorship. It made a serious mistake jn 





pays : : : 
Baht basing its tactics, up to 1935, on the 
pority theory of the early collapse of the 
speed capitalist system. But its leaders of 
ill be those days were sincerely convinced of 
+ Ade what they proclaimed and pointed proud- 
nthe Wap 'Y to the celebrated declaration of the 
- deal Communist Manifesto of 1848: “The 
an ¢0 Communists scorn to conceal their 
em opinions and their purposes. They open- 
inate ly proclaim that their ends cannot be 
attained except by the violent overthrow 
‘sani of the traditional social order.” 
naking During those days the Communists 
a ab seorned to conceal their intentions. Even 
ith ille when they proposed a united front with 
ently the Socialists they openly proclaimed 
tration that they regarded them as traitors to 
of its their class and entered into relations 
onsial m With Socialist leaders for the frank 
propose of capturing their followers. 
Within the trade union movement the 
Communists carried on with the same 
on the brsal frankness. They denounced the 
we relormist” union leaders, wormed their 


diction | Way into positions of power and urged 
Me the workers to take action independently 





reasiiig \ ; 

tine f their elected officials. Here, too, their 
dvocate map were made clear. The object was 
terting \ eliminate all the leaders whose tactics 
9 those nee insufficiently revolutionary and to 
; publie “oy effect Communist policies. 

jing the tio nd, finally, with regard to the ques- 
of City n of national defense and the struggle 
ase the _? war their stand was equally 
dize his Mi , Repudiating all measures looking 
overt national defense under a capitalist 


wuine, they openly asserted their in- 
tention of 


: “turning an imperialist war 
Into a civil 


yD yet 
’ 


ence of the war.” They never ceased in 
hi we wet? 
o'Dwye? mod denunciation of militarism. They 
in : 
etention mted the colonial peoples to revolt 
rower ‘ainst the Imperialist governments. 
that * * * 
ted tha! 
of tt IR The New Party Line 
to 4 
re & U . . . 
vent & UT now the Communists present 


themselves to 





the public under numevous 










e : 
fas ee masks, Today, when they pro- 
th pe front with the Socialists, 
" cordiality toward the “brother 
the pi marty, They even go the length of pro- 
rated a organic unity” upon the pretext 
ven) re are no serious differences be- 
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The Treason of French Communists 
| Why France Voted Against Totalitarianism in the June 2 Election 


By Louis Ramon 





=, 


@ This article by our new Paris correspondent was written just before the 
June 2 elections, and predicted that just as the French people rejected the authori- 
tarian constitution so enthusiastically favored by the Communists, they would reject 
Communism itself. He was right: three-fourths of the French electorate voted 
against the CP. Their opponents in the election campaign stressed the treacherous 
role the agents of Moscow have played in the past—treachery to the workers and 
treachery to France. That is why the MRP displaced the CP as the largest party 


in Europe. 


The final returns of the elections, except for France Overseas, were: 








Gain or 


Political Seats in Loss since 
Party New Assembly October 

RRR areereenne 160 +16 

NII sicrsnstsccresnscscrccers 146 — 3 

Socialists 115 —15 

_f See Paes 58 + 2 

Radical Union ................ 38 + 3 
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tween the two parties. This does not, 
however, prevent them from attacking 
and slandering the Socialist leaders and 
attempting to entice to the Communist 
banner as many Socialists as they can 
veach. But the Communists never come 
straight out with a frank statement of 
their purposes, as of old. Formerly the 
setting up of a distinction between the 
two parties was a part of Communist 
yevolutionary strategy, but not today. 
Their policy within the inions is 
equally deceptive and illogical. There is 
now no talk of “misleaders” who sell 
out the workers to big business. Jn their 
approach to the workers the Communists 
of France are now worthy followers of 
Stakhanoy. They preach the need of in- 
creased production and urge the work- 
ers to roll up their sleeves. They never 
cease to use the most underhanded 
means to replace regular union leaders 
with 100 percent Stalinists. But their 
fight is never open. They never frankly 
oppose their revolutionary theories to 
those of the reformists. They are con- 
tent to get their men quietly placed in 
positions of power without the Jeast 
pretense at an ideological struggle. 
Nowadays the French 
Party lines up the workers, not behind 
any definite idea, not with a ci-ar pure 


Communist 




















pose, but in preparation for future 
activities of which the Communist Jead- 
ers are themselves ignorant—for any 
orders which may come through the 
Kremlin. The Communist Party has 
debased its mass of followers to such a 
point that they follow blindly. They 
constitute a pretorian guard ready to 
serve the unrevealed purposes of a for- 
eign power. The interests of French 
workers are not taken into account, and 
of Communist principles there is no 
longer any trace. 
* * * 


Traitors to France 


HE Communist twists and turns on 
militarism and nationalism have been 
bewildering. After long years of anti- 
militarist and anti-nationalist agitation, 
suddenly, after the Stalin-Laval pact of 
1935, the organization turned to the 


most fanatical chauvinism. “Defense of 
the USSR” became the top. slogan. 
Vigorously the Communists demanded 
that the French workers be mobilized 
both ideologically and physically against 
Hitler’s Reich. From 1935 to 1939 their 
debauch of Patriotism made Poincaré 
and other conservatives envious. In agi- 
tation in favor of war the Communists 
beat all the records of the extreme right. 

Then came the Stalin-Hitler pact of 
1939. Stalin made an about-face and the 
war came, And as soon as Russia be- 
came the accomplice of Hitler in the 
division of Poland, the Communists 
immediately turned defeatists. M. 
Maurice Thorez became a deserter. The 
Communists revamped _ their 
slogans about the imperialist war. In 
the factories they distributed leaflets: 
“Hinder, retard, sabotage production, 
and render unusable the arms and muni- 
tions turned out,” to quote one. 

One could understand this policey— 
without approving it—if it had been 
consistently followed. But with what 
words can one characterize a_ policy 
which consisted in pushing a country— 
their own country—into a war in which 
its existence was at stake and then turn- 
ing defeatist at the very moment when 
the guns began to blaze? It was treason 
ef the most despicable sort, treason both 
to France and to the French workers, 
who were thrown into the massacre and 
then abandoned. 

Stalin maneuvered well. He supported 
France “as the rope supporis the 
eriminal’—the formula was furnished 
by Lenin—and it was the Communists 
themselves who tied the rope about the 
neck of France. Then came the debacle 
of May and June, 1940. From June, 


former 


Leon Blum, 
just returned 
from the US, 


casts his ballot 





1940, to June, 1941, the Communists 
were the outstanding champions of col- 
laboration with Hitlerite Germany. 
They begged, without success, for the 
privilege of publishing their paper, 
UHumanite. They did not join the re- 
sistance until the moment when Hitler's 
troops crossed the line into Russia. 


By virtue of the inexplicable favor of 
General deGaulle, they occupied im- 
portant positions in the Assembly which 
met in Algiers and later on in the pro- 
visional government. After the libera- 
tion, the traitor, Maurice Thorez, was 
pardoned and returned to France from 
Moscow to become a Minister. On all 
the tribunals and commissions set up to 
effect the purge of collaborationists, 
Communists took over the most im- 
portant posts. These proven traitors 
wreaked vengeance on many an innocent 


who had no connection with the invaders 
but who were “anti-Soviet.” The NKVD 
was substituted for the Gestapo. 

And the treason still continues. What- 
ever may be the foreign policy of Russia, 
“our” Communists follow it. The Rus- 
sians prevented France from participat- 
ing in the Potsdam Conference, the 
reparations commission, the discussions 
ef the Balkan questions. French Com- 
rounists consistently maintain that 
Stalin was right and France was wrong. 
France is obviously interested in re- 
establishing friendly relations with 
Italy. The Communists force the Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs to adopt the 
Russo-Yugoslav position on the question 
of Trieste. L’Humanite even goes so far 
xs to blame the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs for having registered certain 
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objections to the exclusion of France 
from the Potsdam Conference. It modest- 
jy draws a veil over the treatment of 
French prisoners of war liberated by 
the Red Army. Tens of thousands of 
men from Alsace and Lorraine were in- 
corporated into the German army by 
force and are still held prsioners in 
Russia. The Russians make no move 
toward their repatriation. Even corre- 
spondence with their families is for- 
bidden, The so-called French Commun- 
ists denounce those who criticize this. 

The Communist Party thus gives the 
Jie to its patriotic pretensions. An in- 
creasing number are acquiring the 
courage to remind Frenchmen of things 
which lie not too far in the past. This 
is one of the reasons why the Commun- 
ists will suffer a reverse in the elections 
of June 2. The extent of this reverse 
will serve as a measure of the intel- 
Jectual and moral convalescence of the 
French people. 

THOSE WHO FLOURISH 
IN CHAOS 

“Back in the early 30’s before the 
Nazis had come to power, so the story 
goes, a member of the German Reichstag 
met a Soviet diplomat at a luncheon in 
Hamburg, where a serious labor crisis 
had developed in the city’s transit 
system. 

““Tell me, Comrade Kristinsky,’ the 
German is said to have asked, ‘why is it 
that the German Communists are co- 
operating with the Nazis in connection 
with the threatened strike?’ 

“ ‘Because,’ Kristinsky reportedly re- 
plied, ‘after the Nazis come chaos—and 
after the chaos we come...’ 

“The course of Soviet diplomacy in 
vecent months is leading to the unhappy 
conviction in many quarters that Russia 
has now reverted to that philosophy of 
chaos.” 

Charles Van Devanter and 
William O. Player, Jr., in the 
New York Post 
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An Inside Story of the War 
Review by PETER C. WALKER 
TOP SECRET. By Ralph Ingersoll. Harcourt, Brace & Co. Neu York. 373 pp. $3.00. 


many reputations were made and many men did 


glory to otne! 


N World War II, as in any war, man 
| their part, content to leave the | 3. 
myaves in the rough business of de yunking reputations. 


] 


famous “Monty” and his secondary target 
ticular hero Omar Bradley, Comma 
whom he served. Aside from pei alitie 


British fought a political ( 


hould never, neve! 


ing that the 


luped and tna i 
Phe book 1 led ro nto I I 
ning, a graph ae i of first 
commenttlat l k ] pea impa ! 
{ t Alt or i 
i erso ‘ np a pia 
ung ha Brit } » don 1 { 
th plant iff did evel n i 
their power to d the invasion 
Churchil ulwa favored a Med ! 
aren ypera e! ( arin 
»peration and at it 1s not until a 
h \ » fia v h Churchill i 
personall re le for, tha ie | 
| for admit e el rf 
heir way and nee ite la 
hannel opera 
Tha here i vod deal of tr ) 
rhe Asser ndeniable but i 
) he le p ire equal 
' lrg il ingry because he be 
lie ie Br 1 deliberate let 
Russiat ike 1 the chin, while they 
slled around and pressed for a pol 
al usion from the Sou pe ) 
! ’ ve Balka He w uld hav had 
u ro the channel in 1942 or 1943 
Now not at all certain that we 
ruld ha landed in Normandy at 
earlier date. 7 have mounted the 
vasion a year earlier, right after Diepp 
would surely have been suicidal. Fur- 
thermore, the defeat of the Afrika Korp 
in Tunisia and the subsequent campaign 
in Sicily and Italy, while they were not 


pectacularly uecessful, pinned down a 


large number of German troop , diverted 
| 
upplies and material vitally needed on 


the Eastern front, secured our whole 


Middle East, 
route to the Far East 


position in th opened the 
Mediterranean 
and eased the highly critical shipping 
situation 


The second 


the personal 


ection of Top Secret— 
account of the Normandy 


landing-—is a magnificent piece of re- 


porting. It shows perfectly what every 


GI who has ever been in action knows— 
that every campaign, every battle, every 


skirmish is utter and hopeless confusion. 


Ingersoll is at his best in describing the 
first action that his armored task force 
encountered. One scout car and four 
tanks are sent out into an open field, 


one after the other, only to be knocked 


out in short order, It is one of those 
desperate situations where the only way 
to locate the enemy is to draw his fire. 
A nice job for those who have to do it. 
The third part of the book deals with 
the strategy and tactics of the European 
campaign. The first phase of this cam- 
paign includes the building up of the 
beachhead, the capture of Cherbourg and 
the battles of Caen and St. Lo. 
Ingersoll that Montgomery 


tried to steal the show by an all-out 


contends 


frontal attack at Caen, which ended in 
a disastrous defeat for the British 
armor. Then Bradley stepped 
up and brilliantly retrieved the situation 
with his break-through at St. Lo. With- 
out doubt, Bradley’s break-through and 
armored follow-up at St. Lo was bril- 
liant, but it does not seem to occur to 
Ingersoll that this was only part of a 
classic military maneuver in which the 
British on the left flank held down the 
great majority of the German forces, 
enabling the Americans on the right 
flank to break out and turn the enemy 
position. That the British and Americans 
possibly could have cooperated loyaliy 
seems to be hidden from Ingersoll by a 
cloud of almost psychopathic hatred for 
Montgomery. This, incidentally, is why 
Top Secret dodges constantly the fact 


General 


¢. 10 


, Top Secret 


t In Top Secret Ralph Ingersoll 
His main target is the 
His own par- 
he American 12th Army Group, under 


even more famous “Ike.” 


primarily concerned with prov- 


ti-Russian) war, that we let ourselves be 
ava 
account of the pre-invasion plan- 
rf landing, a chronicle and running 
three final chapters devoted to drawing 
that American-British team play, how- 
r imperfect, was as real as American- 
British-Russian was not, and that Eisen- 
nowel ininmense at hievement sho ild 
be measured by the very differences in 
national yutlook which Ingersoll so 
frantically exposes. Ingersoll constantly 
writes as if it had been up to Bradley 
to make the decisions on joint strategy. 
For ex imple, he refers to“... Bradley’s 
lecision to cooperate with Montgomery 
in setting a trap which would be sprung 
at Falaise....” It is this inability to 
mceive of the American and British 
forces as partners that continually pre- 
nts any objectivity on the part of the 
Au yt 
In i trategical analysis, Ingersoll 
make some strong points. He argues, 
for instance, that the British-American 
airborne operation at Njimwegen and 


beginning im- 
that, had the 
troops and additional 


Arnheim was from the 


practical and airborne 
allocated 
n Sep- 


w to the American offensive in 


supplies 


to Montgomery gone to Patton 


tember 
November, we could have ended the war 
then and there. Ingersoll lays the blame 
for Patton's halt Eisen- 
| 


hower It is 


squarely on 
realize, 
sritish 
French-Belgian-Dutch 
minute the 


hard for us to 
however, how vital it was to the 
to capture the 
coastline. Any Germans 
might have launched thousands of V-2’s 


This 
into account 


containing some new explosive. 
certainly had to be taken 
by Eisenhower. 


* 


I NceRsout’s account of the British 
press campaign for Montgomery as over- 
all commander, of Montgomery’s con- 
ceited statements, and of Bradley’s re- 
tort is illuminating. Churchill apologized 
and the British dropped the campaign 
for “Monty’s” promotion. 

The chapter entitled “Despite Hell and 
High if accurate, is enough to 
have Bradley court-martialled. 
ing to Ingersoll, Bradley proceeded after 
the Ardennes to take things into his own 
operations, and report 

It seems a little hard 
to believe that on receiving reports of 
actions not planned by SHAEF, Eisen- 
hower would have remained acquiescent, 
The absurdity of Ingersoll’s contention, 
be fact, of General Bradley’s 
actions, is illustrated in the last example 
given. Ingersoll states that Bradley per- 
decided not to take Berlin but 
to concentrate on meeting the Russians 
on the Elbe. Now it is a fact that several 
weeks of the war in 
armored divisions 
the outskirts of 
Berlin, and was withdrawn. This was at 
the time that the main German forces 
were facing the Russians in a desperate 
holding battle. It would have~ been 
simple to take Berlin, without diverting 
troops from the drive to the Elbe. In- 
stead we withdrew. It is generally as- 
sumed that an agreement had already 
been reached, granting Russia exclusive 
right to the victory of Berlin. If that 
is so, Ingersoll is simply wrong; for the 
decision did- not- lie with Bradley. If, 
however, it was Bradley’s decision, it 
was a bad one—both militarily and po- 
litieally. Ingersoll is quite misguided in 
his assumption that subordinate military 
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hands, execute 


them afterwards. 


or, if it 


sonally 


before the end 
Europe, one of our 


was in Potsdam, on 


Morris R. Cohen’s Free Intelligence 


Review by MILTON R. KONVITZ 


THE FAITH OF 
Morris R. 


A LIBERAL. By 


Cohen. Henry Holt & Co. 


497 pp. $3.75 


). 


For a quarter of a century Morris R. 
Cohen taught philosophy to students at 
the College of the City of New York. 
Although it was only near the end of 


that period that he made his debut as 
the author of books, his name was 
known throughout the breadth and 
length of the country wherever men 


were devote 
This was, indeed, a remarkable achieve- 
ment, matched in our day only by the 
reputation achieved by Felix 


i to philosophy or freedom, 


phenomenal 
Frank ter, who was taken as a repre- 


sentative of 





intellectual freedom, open- 


mindedne and courageous devotion to 


truth and justice, though the base of his 


reputation, too, was only the opinion and 


devotion of thousands of students and 


many disciples. But while Frankfurter, 


moving from Harvard Law School to the 


United States Supreme Court, moved 
from the left to the right, from phi- 
losophy to kingship, Cohen, as his five 
notable books eminently testify, has re- 
mained on the left and has clung to 
philos yphy. Cohen’s books affirm and 
strengthen the judgment of the pro- 


fessor’s 
made a significant contribution to Amer- 
ican 


students and disciples: he has 


philosophy and the philosophy of 


Americanism. He has lived the life of 


reason, enriched our heritage of free- 
dom, and shown us that one can be a 
son of Apollo even in a city-state where 
a man cannot find, but must himself 
plant and cultivate, a sacred grove, 

There is something very beautiful and 
touching, says Cohen, in the story of 
( 


Condorcet hiding in a garret in Paris; 
“His life was hanging on a thread; and 
yet he was writing a marvelously en- 
thusiastic sketch of the progress of the 
, anticipating for the human 
race an indefinite advance towards per- 
fection.” 


human race 


Is there not something of the 
Same beauty and nobility in Cohen, at 
the age of sixty-six, in this year of fear 
and dread, publishing a book of essays 


written between the world’s most de- 





vastating wars, which he bra 
The Faith of a Liberal? 
Perhaps 
and nobility in Cohe 
while Condorcet wrote 
of. a dominating belie 


vely cal 


ther e 1s 


of progress, Cohen has written in. 
faith only of the possibitity of progres 
Living in a period of history where R 
chief fact is that “ignorant armies ¢laj 
by night,” to find strength of yi J 
belief : 
bility of progress 


purpose in a in the mere peek 


to manifest g fai 
in things unseen far greater than th 
of the old prophets of Israel and of 
modern prophets who take their stay 
on a rock of certitude and inevitabili 
It is like comparing Moses leading tj 
Jews in battle, certain that as long 
he holds up his arm Jehovah will thro 
the fight to the people of Israel. ay 
against the enemy, with the Jews figh, 
ing the Nazis in the Warsaw ghetto, » 
David going forth to slay the Philistiz 
giant with a sling and small stone. 
And is there not something beautify 
and noble in the ample of a teacher 
taking his a philosophy of |i}. 


eralism, a fundamental tenet of which 


. 


stand o1 


is that an individual may never assume 
that he has the whole truth in his pox 
session, though for thirty years he say 
daily in his classrooms plenary evidency 
of the ignorance, wilfullness, obstinacy, 
wardness of human 
professedly on the quest for 
knowledge and 


dogmatism and way 
beings 
wisdom? Clinging to ine 
tellectual and moral humility, tolerane, 
and a belief in the scientific method, 
despite the yn every side of an 
almost arrogance, intolerane 


aval authoritarianism, 


evidence 
universal 
Cohen is will 
to follow knowledge wherever it woul 
take him. 
the frontiers of ty 
1 belief only in the 
bare possibility of the existence of a 
somewhere, is to be 
of this book. The 
»f a Liberal is an American prod 


This pushing on 


mind and spirit, wit! 


America out there 
found on many 
Faith 
uct, in the sense in which the writin 
of Jefferson, William James, and Dew 
are American It should hej 
others to live and think and work by tl 
same spirit which went into its making 


pages 


produ ‘ts, 





commanders can or should take political 
decisions in their own hands. 

The last three chapters are as weak 
as they are superfluous. Ingersoll has 
made the startling discovery that every 
nation (Britain in particular) is acting 
in its own self-interest. The basic weak- 
ness of the book is that it proves 
nothing. Ingersoll admits: “I could never 
unscramble my sources of information 
for this book.” Had Ingersoll not allowed 
his prejudices to permeate every line he 
wrote, Top Seeret would have been a 
more sober and objective analysis. Un- 
fortunately, the dividing line between 
his facts and fancies is nebulous, and 
the revelation his title promises turns 
out to be a hoax. This is a pity, since 
Top Secret is full of first-rate reporting, 
occasional flashes of real insight, and 
much valuable information. 


Southern White Tra 


HOUSE IN THE UPLANDS, By it 
kine Caldwell. Duell, Sloan and Pearey 
238 pp. $2.50. 


Tuts is a far cry from the Caldvel 
of God’s Little Acre. In this novel, # 
author’s faculty of portraying the Sout 
poor white trash has been given ov 
to a badly-written and sentimental ¢ 
cursion into “Strange Fruit” territ 

But where Lillian Smith seems to be it 
tent on accuracy, Caldwell develops 8 
vations for sex and melodrama in? 

fect Hollywood dream of Dixie. It doe 
credit neither to white nor Negro ™ 


HR 


we might add, to Erskine. 
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How Russia Makes Use of Armenians 
From M. ALEXANDER 


go the Editor: 


ly connection with the grievances of 
ee Armenians set forth in ihe Jetter 
{rom Richard D. Hagoopian in your 
secye of June 8, it is important to keep 
= oie that these persecuted and dis- 
iad people are being used as propa- 
pa agents by the USSR. . 

In the Near and Middle Fast there 
gre more than a million Ai menians scat- 
tered among various nations. They live 
chiefly in the cities and subsist by trade, 
erafts and professional pursuits. Hardly 
any of them are farmers. There is 
hardly any Armenian proletariat ex 
cept in Syria and, to an extremely Jim- 
ited extent, in Egypt. heir culivral 
jife is highly developed and the per$e- 
cations to which they were subjected 
afer the first World War led to the 
growth of an intense nationalism. 

Of divisions among them into right 
and left, of bourgois and proleiarian 
parties, one can hardly speak without 
falsifying the situation. As many rich 
Armenians belong to the Communist 
parties as to the anti-Soviet groups. Jn 
many places the priests are 100 percent 
Communist, and Communist meetings 
are often held in the churches. Jn pa- 
yades the priest often carries the cross 
alongside the red flag. 


The Armenian groups throughout the 
Fast are being deluged with thousands 
of Soviet-Armenian books and periodi- 
cals, An illustrated paper, The Soviet- 
Armenian, is published exclusively for 
export. One who understands that there 
ave not more than three or four smal) 
printing presses among the Armenmans 
will realize the effectiveness of such 
eforts. Add to this the influence of 
Radio Station Evivan from which there 


flows daily a flood of propaganda in 


which life in Soviet-Armenia is pre- 
tented in the most glowing terms. In 
addition, the Armenian Communists 


have organized a system for the ex- 
change of private leiters between Soviet- 
Armenians and their countrymen in 
dther lands. Soviet-Arimeniz 
for exemaple, General Bagramian, are 
payed up. In short, everything is done 
make the poor, abused Armenians of 


other lands think of their people in the 
Sovietland as living in a paradise. 

Naturally, Soviet propaganda makes 
full use of the Armenian feeling against 
Turkey. 

Armenian Communists argue: You 
have nothing to hope for from the other 
great powers. They did not help you 
after the last war, when you were prom- 
ised an independent Armenian state, 
and if pogroms are started again, they 
will fail you as they did in the past. 

Bitter memories live on. In numerous 
countries the Armenians suffer from 
disabilities economically and politically. 
In Syria and Lebanon they are unpopu- 
Jar because of their opposition to the 
Arabian nationalist movement. The high 
percentage of Armenians in the French 
police force in these countries was not 
conducive to their popularity. Even 
Armenian Communists in these countries 
kept themselves separate from their 
Arabian comrades. Up to the present 
ihere are distinct Communist parties for 
the two groups. Some Armenians have 
solved the problem by taking on Soviet 
citizenship. The head of the Soviet con- 
sulate in Beyrouth is an Armenian, and 
there is talk to the effect that there 
will soon be Soviet-Armenian  repre- 
sentatives in Beyrouth and Egypt. 

This does not mean that Armenians 
in any considerable numbers are moving 
io Russian territory. Even the promise 
of the Soviet authorities to assist im- 
migrants in establishing themselves eco- 
nomieally and furnish houses for them 
has not proved to be an effective Jure, 
The Armenians seem to remain sus- 
picious. 

Actually the Soviet authorities are 
not much interested in drawing Arme- 
nians within their borders. These people 
ave useful to Russia only so long as they 
can function as propaganda agents on 
the outside. Such spokesmen the USSR 
desperately needs among the people of 
ithe Near East—where, after all, pro- 
Soviet sympathy is not widespread. 

This whole matter of Soviet-Armenian 
relations is vastly more complicated than 
one might think. It is, in fact, so double- 
edged and difficult that it is not im- 
possible that the Soviet propagandists 
may be caught in their own traps. 
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Change of Mind 





—————————————— 


From S$. MARTINA 


To the Eaator: 


Fotowixc my letter to discontinue 
J subscription, you persisted in send- 
mg it for several weeks. You were wise 
m doing so. In spite of the objection 
wtih I explained in my letter, 1 like 
the magazine and consequently I recon- 
fidered my decision and reversed it. In 
ntinuing to send me TheeNew Leader 
yOu gave me the advantage of enjoying 


my excellent articles and the very 
.,... 


interesting historical and political study 
of David Dallin. 

In the last issue received I noted 
particularly the articles by Streit, Bohn 
and Dallin. The previous number was so 
interesting that 1 mailed it to a friend 
of mine, The articles by Jonathan Stout 
and Liston Oak are also stimulating. So 
I’m including my check for $3.00. 

California. 








One Way to Fight Franco 


letter from Joseph*Rovia, a S panish 

Socialist now an France, addressed 

'0 Phil Heller of the Solida ity Com- 

mittee, 303 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. 


t Perpignon a rest center 
$ in close touch with the Spanish 
wderground Movement and which is 
@ried on to furnish help to all those 
Who flee from the menace of the Franco 
— seek safety in France. This 

urally become the rallying point 
® all of the Spanish militants who 
“me to France to contact outside leaders 


a 
and to plan tor the resistance within 
Spain. 








c 
" he maintenance of this center is for 
. 4 difficult task. Our people are prac- 
. ly all Poor and dependent. What 

money we can collect from various 















m 15, 1946 


sources we want, naturally, to devote to 
the anti-Franco operations within Spain, 
And you know from your experience 
how difficult it is, with the world in its 
present state, to secure food. It is on 
this account that we are sending you 
the enclosed list of names. Please send 
parcels of rice, sugar, coffee, dried vege- 
tables, canned fruit, etc. Whatever you 
send will be used to restore the vitality 
of our anti-Franco fighters and thus will 
serve as a direct help in the struggle 
for the Spanish republic. 





Subscribe to 
THE NEW LEADER, 
the searchlight turned on current 
world affairs and problems. 


| $3.00 for 1 Year—$1.00 for 3 Months 
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The Real Crime 


From HUGH RUSSELL FRASER 

ter to actually assist the raising up of 
a whole generation whose knowledge of 
reading and writing is so superficial that 
millions never will be able to read and 
write correctly?” 


Jo the Editor: 


Dx. WILLIAM E. BOHN writes very 
engagingly—especially on trivial mat- 
tiers. On more important items he gives 
evidence of plodding along with an “I'll 
do this if it kills me” air. However, his 
most charming column in recent weeks 
was on the incident in which his col- 
league, Liston M. Oak, was “slightly 
errested” for running a gambling con- 
traption for the support of the pro- 
gressive City and Country School. 

Now, frankly, I think Dr. Bohn missed 
the point entirely. He even went so far 
as to raise the question—very gently, of 
course—when gambling is or is not 
gambling. As a matter of fact, that 
issue is wholly irrevelant. 

I beg leave to point out to your readers 
that the real crime was not gambling— 
that can be and has been defended by 
some very acute mind down through the 
ages—but the real crime was something 
the police never noticed: it was raising 
money for a progressive school! Think 
of it! 

Herve was a responsible staff member 
of The New Leader, one of the most 
antelligent and interesting publications 
im America, actually aiding and abetting 
the iaising of money for the support of 
a so-called progressive school! 

it is incredible! 

1 call the muses to witness that in the 
year 1946 a man could be arrested— 
however slightly—for operating some 
sort of silly gambling device when his 
real crime was that he was using this 
to aid in the deterioration of American 
education! It is like nabbing a man 
for overtime parking when his real crime 
is arson. 

In a more advanced society, the con- 
versation between the officers of the law 
and The New Leader’s managing editor 
would have run something like this: 

“So you are deliberately promoting 
progressive education? You realize how 
serious the charge is, don’t you?” 

“IT am not sure.” 

“Well, do you think it is a light mat- 





“Yes, I am aware of that danger, 
but—” 

“And you are aware also, are you not, 
that you are encouraging children to 
have contempt for facts and to dwell 
only in a realm of vague theories?” 

“Well, I had never thought of it in 
thai—” : 

“Yes, and do you realize you are de- 
jiberately encouraging millions of young- 
sters to believe that any one possessed 
of the most elemental knowledge of his- 
tory er geography is thereby, ipso facto, 
qualified for radio’s Information Please 
and a set of the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica?” 

“Yes, I knew J. C. Rich thinks so, but 
1 didn't realize—” 

“You didn’t realize, eh? No wonder, 
my good friend, education today is in 
such a deplorable state. No wonder 
Admiral Nimitz complained that high 
school graduates didn’t seem to know 
how to read and write correctly, much 
less be able to do simple problems in 
arithmetic. No wonder the New York 
Times history survey showed college 
students didn’t have the slightest idea 
what was actually in the Constitution 
of the United States or the Bill of 
Rights. No wonder our parents and our 
citizens are waking up to the fact that 
there is not substitute for the primary 
disciplines. No, my dear fellow, you 
thought we weer arresting you for oper- 
ating a roulette wheel, didn’t you? Why, 
that’s silly. There is really no harm in 
that. Indeed, lotteries have been de- 
fended by statesmen. But you, Sir—your 
crime is more heinous. You are charged 
with aiding and abetting—with money— 
the deterioration and disintegration of 
American education” 

(For that, in an ideal society, the bail 
bond would be a minimum of $10,000, 
Even then, only the most hardened bonds- 
men would supply the bond. For even 
they, mercenary as they are, have 


children!) 








Browder Courted in Moscow 
From F. P. HELLIN 


To the Editor: 


In Brooks Atkinson's report of May 23 
in the N.Y. Times on Earl Browder’s 
Moscow visit the former Communist 
Jeader’s ardent desire to develop the pub- 
lication of Soviet books in America seems 
to me more noteworthy than his smoking 
habits and chess hobby. Apart from his 
yeally amazing admiration for private 
enterprise and competition when it comes 
to distributing Soviet government-con- 
trolled books in the States, it would be 
interesting to know whether Mr. Browder 
has offered the Soviets the promotion of 
American books in Russia which might, 


indeed, very substantially contribute to 
mutual understanding, 
New York. 


From Prof. WILLIAM Y. ELLIOTT 


To the Editor: 


I WANT to congratulate you on the 
fine job you have been doing with The 
New Leader. I lose no opportunity of 
calling your paper to the attention of 
students and colleagues and, for that 
matter, all those who might be interested 
in it. I only hope that you are able to 
keep up the high level that you have 
set so far. 


Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 











New York City’s Super-Mayor 


(Continued from Page Hight) 

the Port of New York Authority. Under 
the LaGuardia Administration, a splen- 
did plan had been perfected for the 
building of a metropolitan bus terminal 
on the extreme west side of midtown 
Manhattan. It had the approval of 
interested organizations and individuals 
—all except the Greyhound Bus Lines, 
which desired to expand its own bus 
termina] so as to create a practical mo- 
nopoly. The Greyhound program affected 
the heart of the central business section, 
with its over-burdened traffic, and would 
tend to increase traffic congestion in the 
24th Street area, east of &th Avenue, 
instead of relieving it. 

Moses’ interest in this remains uncer- 
tain. However, he has openly championed 
the Greyhound interests, and caused a 


reversal of the municipal plans, tem- 
porarily shelving the much-needed mu- 
nicipal bus terminal. The Mayor has 
remained significantly silent, professing 
to be neutral, but fooling no one, for 
it is common knowledge that a word 
from the Mayor in its favor would have 
resulted in approval of the project. 


This is the story of Moses’ domina- 
tion of city affairs up-to-date. The 
sorry tale will probably have further 
incidents unless New Yorkers bestir 
themselves and force Mayor O'Dwyer 
to cut himself loose from this deplor- 
able dependence upon Moses—whose 
mind and ideas, and consequently his 
actions and plans, stem from a funda- 
mental respect for big business as 
opposed to the interests of the major- 
ity of our citizens. 








World’s 20th Anniversary of Talking Pictured 



























































John Hodiak and N 


‘THE VOICE OF THE TURTLE’ 
GIVES 893rd PERFORMANCE 
Alfred de Liagre Jr.’s long run 


hit, “The Voice of the Turtle,” 
gave its 893rd performance last 
Monday at the Morosco Theatre 


with two new featured players in 
its cast of three. Beatrice Pear- 
son, who made a personal triumph 
in John van Druten’s “The Mer- 
maids Singing,” last winter, ve- 
placed Martha Scott, and Alan 
taxter, last seen in the Sidney 
Howard award play, “Home of the 
Brave,” took over the role of Set. 
Bill Page, played by John Beal. 
Vicki Cummings, the Olive Lash- 
brook of the play, remains in the 
cast only veteran who ap- 
peared with Elliott Nugent, the 
original Bill Page when the play 
opened in December, 19438. 
With the permanent New York 
‘placements on the stage, Mr. van 


as the 


r 





Druten will begin rehearsals for 
the West Coast actors who will 
take over the roles now being 


played at the Geary Theatre in | 





U.A. TO SPONSOR SERIES 
OF SHORTS ABOUT THE 
INTERNATIONAL SCENE 


ompletely cognizant of the oi 
u } 









ligations placed on the film indus- 
ti} by the new position of the} 
United States as leader in world| 
iffair United Artists will distri- 
bute a series o hort ubject films | 
designed to discu and describe 
the international scene, it was an- 
nounced today 

Convineed that with the activi- 
ties of the United Nat Organi- | 
zation, the motion picture will be- 
me a powerful force in helping 
to forward these new-day ideals, 
United Artists has thus set under 
way a project by which the cinema 





screens of all nations will be util- 


BROOKLYN 


Flotbush and DeKalb 
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OLIVIA DeHAVILLAND 
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"THE WELL 
GROOMED 
BRIDE" 


lus 
“THEY MADE ME 
A KILLER” 









Stars in the new 20th Century Fox film 
which opened at the Roxy Theatre. 


San Francisco by Hugh Marlowe, | 

K. T. Stevens and Vivian Vance. 
The new players who will journey| 3 
west to take over on June 17th at! 
San Jose, Calif., are Boyd Craw- | 
ford, Phyllis Ryder and Marcia 
Walter | 


fancy Guild 





“Somewhere in the Night,” 





ized for a better knowledge and 


understanding among the races of 


the earth. 
Arrangements were concluded 
today whereby a new production 
organization, The World Today, 
Inc., will provide U.A. with three 
monthly series of film shorts. They 
will deal with three areas of wide- 


spread and _ universal interest: 
world affairs, the discoveries of 
science, and the common back- 


ground of nature which all persons 
enjoy. 





Singing Trio 
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with 
and his Orchestra 

at Palisades Pork. 


The Galli Sisters appearing 


Art Mooney 





GALA EVENT BRINGS 
TRIBUTE FROM SKOURAS 


Making a commercial success of 
talking pictures was “the most im- 
portant development in the indus- 
try since its beginning,” declares 
Charles P. Skouras, president of 
National Theatres, in a letter to 
Harry M. Warner, president of 
Warner Bros., saluting the current 
Warner celebration of the Twen- 
tieth Anniversary of Talking Pic- 
tures. 

Extending the full cooperation 
of National Theatres and affiliated 
companies in making the anniver- 


sary observance a notable event, 
Skouras’ letter to Harry Warnet 
reads: 


“It is most fitting that the Twen- 
tieth Anniversary of Sound in the 
motion picture industry should be 
observed in tribute to your broth- 
ers and yourself, because it was 
your faith in the future of talking 
pictures that helped develop and 
fulfill the greater entertainment 
and cultural possibilities of motion 
pictures. 

“Jack, Albert, your late beloved 
brother Sam, and you, and all those 
associated with you have been out- 
standing in your leadership in the 
most important development in the 
industry since its beginning. 

“Your first all-talking picture, 
‘Lights of New York,’ was the be- 
ginning of a new era in the world 
of entertainment, which has been 
monumental in its significance. 

“On behalf of National Theatres 
and all its associate companies, 
their officers and entire personnel, 
I extend the heartiest congratula- 
tions and best wishes for the future 
of-the company and yourself. 

“You can count on our fullest 
cooperation in making the Twen- 
tieth Anniversary of Sound in mo- 
tion pictures an historic and ever- 
lasting remembrance.” 


WALLACE H. BRIERLEY 
JOINS NATIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL FILMS 


National Educational Films, Inc., 
announces the appointment of Mr. 
Wallaces H. Brierley of McFar- 
land, Calif., as Regional Director 
for the Northeastern States. 

Mr. Brierley is presently gen- 
eral supervisor of schools for Kern 
County, Calif,, an assignment to 
which he returned on 
charged from the Navy in March 
of this year. While in the Navy, 
Mr. Brierley served as Training 
Aids Officer in the Eighth Naval | 
District where he supervised train- 
ing film utilization and distribu- 
tion and edited the district Train- 
ing Aids Bulletin. Later he served 
in the South Pacific as Training 
Aids Officer for the Fleet Training 





and graduate work at the Univer 
sity of Southern California and 
Stanford University, he holds gen- 
eral elementary, general junior 
high school, general administra- 
tion and supervision 
credentials. 
promotion and use 
visual aids dates back to his work 
as a teacher and supervisor in Mc- 
Farland (California) schools. 
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“Danny Kaye is 
at his funniest in 
‘The Kid From 
Brooklyn ” 
— Walter Winchell 


SAMUEL GOLDWYN 


presents 


IM TECHNICOLOR with VIRGI 
VERA-ELLEN » THE GOLDWYN GIRLS « 
EVE AROEN « STEVE 


Directed by NORMAN Z. Met 


"att ASTOR 


First Show SAS. 
@ WAY AT 45em ST. 





DANNY KAYE. i 
“The Kid from Brooklyn’ 


COCHRAN © FAY BAINTER « LIONEL 
STANDER + Released through R. K.0. RADIO PICTURES 


Extra Mideiie Show 









“ : 
i never in my 
life enjoyed a piciuce 


ean a picture get?” 
—Louvella Porsons 


NIA MAYO 
WALTER ABEL 


INC, 
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Every Might 





W. French Githens, president of | 


being dis- | 


Command, Sevents Fleet, moving | 
| with that command from Br isbane, 
| Australia, northwest to Subie Bay ! 
jand Manila as the South Pacific | 
was taken from the enemy. 

With an A.B. degree from San 
Jose State College of California | 


educational | 
His experience in the 
audio- 
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Comedian 


yo 


The One and Onl 





Featured in the Rodgers-Hammer- 
musical “Annie Get Your | 
starring Ethel Merman at 
the Imperial Theatre. 





and 
|extravaganza “ 


Producer star of the ne 


Around the Worl’ 


























at the Adelphi Theatre. 

“JANIE GETS MARRIED" cea ta “The | 
NEW FILM AT STRAND sents the “20th Century Gabrie{/™’ ——— 

: 7 ‘ Erskine Hawkins and his 0p 
“Janie Gets Married,” Warner | chestra, featuring vocalists, Jimny JOE HO 
Bros.’ successor to the original} Mitchell, Laura Washington, and 70 YEAR 

“Janie,” is now at the Strand Thea-| Ace Harris at the piano, As a spe. 
tre with a cast headed by Joan|cial attraction, also featured yi] Joe Ho 
Leslie in the title role and Robert | be The Charioteers, famous Singing anniversa) 
Hutton as her bewildered bride-| quartet; the dance stars, The day, still | 
groom. Bros. and Dusty Fletcher, come im he wrote 
In person the NY Strand pre-' dian. shoe. The 
¥ WHIIIIIIILLITIIIIITILILUIIIUTE TIPE ZL Bilkard ; 
June 1876 
" , 
THE ROXY’S GREAT NEW SHOW! |B». 
vaudeville 
° edy st 
Meet that GUILD gal! She rhymes with WILD!| Moe. 
During 
years in 


JOHN HODIAK - NANCY GUILD 


SOMEWHERE 
IN THE NIGHT 


LLOYD NOLAN - RICHARD CONTE 


Directed by JOSEPH L. MANKIEWICZ 
Produced by ANDERSON LAWLER 
20th Century-Fox 


A Stage Full of Joy! 
In Person: 


Monte Proser’s COPACABANA REVUE 


Starring 


DESI ARNAZ 
and the BEAUTIFUL COPA GIRLS 


Extra! PETER LIND HAYES 


COOL 


vow ROXY 
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7th AVENUE and 50th STREET 
Doors Open 10:30 A. M. 
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PARAMOUNT presents 


BARBARA STANWYCK 
ROBERT CUMMINGS 
DIANA LYNN 


THE BRIDE WORE BOON 


In Person 


GLEN GRAY | 
and the Casa Loma Orchestr! 


And as an Extra Added Attraction! 


LOUIS JORDAN | 
and His Famous Tympany Five 


MIDNITE FEATURE NIGHTLY 


‘ 
NOW PARAMOUNT 5°55 
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Sonquir 
Theatri 


AM Bun 8 
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Olivia de Movilend 

















In “The Well Groomed Bride,” whi 











at | the Brooklyn Paramount Theatre. 


and money ® Tuffts 








ch continues to head the film fare 















JOE HOWARD CELEBRATES 
10 YEARS IN THE THEATRE 


70th 


to- 






Joe Howard celebrates his 
anniversary 1 show business 
day, still singing the famous songs 
he wrote at the Diamond Horse- 
shoe. The ageless minstrel started 





— MH singing in Snavely’s Saloon and 
— Billiard Parlor in Kansas City in 
June 1876 and went on from there 
| to play “Little Eva” in a touring 
” Uncle Tom si became a 
vaudeville headli musical 
Tn comedy star and producer as well 
D! as writer. 
—_ During the course of his 70 
years in the theatre Joe Howard | 
acquired eight wives, most of; 


whom were his partners in vaude- 
ville, wrote more songs than any 
other man alive, 528 to be exact, 
and wrote and produced 28 musi- | 


cal shows—15 of which were hits. | 


It was Howard who build the Bar- 
rison Theatre in Waukegan, IIl., 
where Jack Benny made his debut 
43 8 musician. 








THE MUSICAL HIT 


CAROUSEL 


Music by RICHARD RODGERS 
& Lyrics by 

OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN, 2nd 
Directed by ROUBEN MAMOULIAN | 
Dances by AGNES de MILLE 
with Harold Keel, Iva Withers | 
Jean Darling, Eric Mattson | 
Christine Johnson. Jean Casto 
Air-Cond. MAJESTI C Theatre| 
Mth St. West of B'way. Evgs. 8:30 
Matinees Thursda and Saturdays 
a helm tall hate, 


THE MUSICAL HIT 


OKLAHOMA! 
+ 
Based on Lynn Rigs 
the Lila 

Music yf RICHARD RODGERS 

and Ly 

by OSCAR HAMMERS TEIN 2d 
Aetcted by ROUBEN MAMOULIAN | 
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®*STADIUM CONCERTS 


_— Concerts Opening Week’s Programs 





PROGRAMS 
First Week of 1946 Season 


Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra 
(Concerts begin at 8:30) 
Monday, June 17—opening night. 
(In case of rain, this program is 
postponed until next night. Con- 
ductor: Artur Rodzinski. Soloist: 
Artur Rubinstein, pianist. — Over- 
ture to “Leonore” No. 3, Beet- 
hoven; Symphony No. 5, in E 
minor, Op. 64, T¢haikovsky; Piano 
Concerto No. 2, in B flat major, 
Brams (Artur Rubinstein). 
Tuesday, June 18. Conductor: 
George Szell (Stadium debut).— 
Symphony No. 6, in B minor (“The 
Pathetic”), Op. 74, Tchaikovsky; 
Overture to “Tannhauser,” Wag- 
ner; Prelude and Love-Death from 
“Tristan and Isolde,” Wagner; 
Prelude to “Die Meistersinger,” 
Wednesday, June 19, no concert 
(City College commencement). 
Thursday, June 20. Conductor: 
George Szell. Soloist: Erica Mo- 
rini, violinist——Symphony No. 2, in 
D major, Brahms; “In Memoriam: 
The Colored Soldiers Who Died for 
Democracy,” Still (first Stadium 
performance); Violin Concerto in 
E minor, Op. 64, Mendelssohn 
(Erica Morini) ~~ case of rain, 
Miss Morini will play the Mendels- 





“WELL GROOMED BRIDE" 


BROOKLYN PARAMOUNT 


“The Well Groomed Bride,” siar- 
ring Olivia de Havilland, Ray 
Milland and Sonny Tufts, continues 
to head the film fare 
being presented at the 
Paramount Theatre, Flatbush and 
DeKalb Avenues. A second Para- 
mount picture, “They Made Me a 
Killer,” makes its New York City 


debut as the second feature on the | 


3rooklyn Paramount’s program. 


A merry romp to the alter, “The 
Well Groomed Bride” is light film 
jentertainment which gives Ray 


| Milland, the movie man of the year 

because of his prize-winning role| 
|in “The Lost Weekend,” the ge 
| tunity to romance with Olivia de 
Havilland, who, too, turns from 
heavy dramatic roles to a fine per- 
;formance in this Paramount com- 
| edy. Sonny Tufts plays in the third 
| starring role, that of the third part 
|of the triangle. Constance Bowling 
is the fly in the romantic ointment, 
and James Gleason is in unusually 
fine fettle. 

A mystery drama, 
|Me a Killer,” is the associate fea- 
|ture. Robert Lewery and Barbara 
| Britton are in the leading actionful 
| roles. 


“They Made 





“NIGHT IN PARADISE" 


HELD V | “Somewhere in the Night,” new ‘ . . 
OVER AT CRITERION 20th rman ih on” x Al 8 and Michele Morgan, with Fernand 
} ‘ie - < 7 ) I Sté § ‘ P 4s ‘ ds > 
| Universal’s Technicolor produc- | Jo} Hodial on Badin cd a (of “Ji Happened at the 
; Iver ry in odiak and introducing | eee bona. of 
tion, “Night in Paradise,” starring | Nancy Guild (rhymes with “wild”’) | ~ a nave? Pr: note - The ‘fly 
le ber ‘ 0. | « : . q ¢ ie Francaise. he film 
Merle Oberon _and Turhan sey, |is now at the Roxy Theatre. hy i yp } we 1 “Rem : anes’? 
currently showing at Loew’s Cri-| The new Roxv stage show is|!5 ogee: oe Agee age 
terion Theatre, will be held over| headed by Monte Proser’s Copa- | by Roger Verce) wh ch won the 
. d é . eT ye +e 6 nes 
for a second week. cabana Revue with Desi Arnaz and |Goncourt Prize, France’s highest | 
. azi P ‘ ena ag _ te 
Seen in the supporting cast are|/the Copa Girls, and Peter Lind | |literary award, and wa rected 
Gale Sondergaard, Ray Collins, ! Haves, - Hy Jean Gremillon, with screen- 
. " n ii ~ . , “a . av ‘ iE rue } J >» 
Ernest Truex, George Dolenz and rae. __|play and dialogue by Jacques 
Jerome Cowan. The story is from Prevert. 
‘ J , a Y, > 
George S. Hellman’s novel, “Pea- / =e a 
cock’s Feather.” Emmet Lavery 
“tape ! 
adapted the book and Ernest Pas-| LAST WEEKS! Subscribe to 


||| cal wrote the screen play. 





'( STADIUM CONCERTS 


Amsterdam Ave., 135th to 138th Sts. 
PHILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY 
Soloists: 

MONDAY, JUNE 17, at 8:30 


ARTUR RUBINSTEIN 
THURSDAY, JUNE 20, at 8:30 
ERICA MORINI 


PRICES: (incl. Tax) 30, 60, 1.20, 1.80 
| eee Box Office: AUdubon 3-3400 











currently | 
Srooklyn |} 


wall 


sohn Concerto on Friday, June 21, 
Junder the baton of Walter Hendl. 
i 
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“"TWO SISTERS FROM 


BOSTON" STARTS 2nd 
WEEK AT CAPITOL 





M.G.M.’s “Two Sisters From 
Boston” is now at the Capitol 
| Theatre. The musical stars Kath- 


jryn Grayson, June 
Durante, Lauritz 
Peter Lawfard. 
The accompanying stars-in-per- 
show headed by the Ritz 
| Brothers, with Buddy Morrow and 
his orchestra, Gracie Barrie, Mir- 
iam Lavelle and the Maxellos pro- 
viding additional entertainment. 


(BETTE DAVIS FILM 
|STAYS 7th WEEK AT 


Allyson, Jimmy 
Melchior and 


| son is 





Palisades Amusement Park 
; “Miss Stardust” finals. 


: sades Park, playing for the free 





~ shows and also for free dancing. 


ew Terry Trimpen will represent. 

in the: 

The national : 
beauty contest which is conducted by: . 
a manufacturer of slips and blouses 

i, will announce the 1946 winner late this © 

4 month, Art Mooney and his orchestra * 

-| continues as the free attraction at Pali- 


stage 
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“ICETIME" TO OPEN 
JUNE 20th AT 
CENTER THEATRE 


Sonja Henie and Arthur 
Wirtz have definitely decided 
June 20th as the opening 
the new Center The: atre 
spectacle “Icetime.” 

Mail orders are now being ac- 
cepted. Prices for the icetravaganza, 


M. 
on 
date of 
musical 





HOLLYWOOD THEATRE 


“A Stolen Life,” Warner Bros.’ 


Glenn Ford and Dane Clark, be- | 
gins its seventh week at the New 
York Hollywood Theatre. 

In the new film, Miss Davis por- 
trays a dual role as twin sisters 
whose love for the same man cre- 
ates an intensely dramatic prob- 
lem. Curtis Bernhardt directed “A 
| Stolen Life” for Warner’s. 


| SOMEWHERE IN THE NIGHT‘ 
| OPENS AT THE ROXY 








| RODGERS & HAMMERSTEIN present 


| Mady Christians - Oscar Homolka 
in JOHN van DRUTEN’S 


I REMEMBER 
MAMA 


trom Kothryn Forbes “Momo's Bank mccain 
with Richard” Bishop - 
Diane Chadwick 
MUSIC BOX, 45th W. of B’y 
Mats. Thurs. & Sat. Air-Cond. ¢ 























drama starring Bette Davis with | scale on weekday evenings will be 





Dramatic Dynamite! 


RALPH sees fe 





BELASCO THEA., 44th St. 


“A Brave and —— Indictment 
of Bigotry.” —Barnes, Her.-Trib. 


THIS, TOO, SHALL PASS 


- i. GIVNEY - SAM WANAMAKER 


Air-Conditioned 
E. of B’way 2 Shows sat. & Sun. 


which will cost in excess of $300,000 
to produce, will be the lowest of 
any musicai show in town. The 


Opening 
$1 to 


from $1 to $2, plus tax. 
night prices will be from 
$2.40, plus tax. 


"STORMY WATERS" 
AT 55th ST. PLAYHOUSE 


Today the 55th Street Playhouse 
will present M.G.M. International’s 
second French release in the 
United States, “Stormy Waters” 
(Remorques), starring Jean Gabin 
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GREENPOINT 


. sow This 7 
Day Fouad 


AN RKO RADIO PICTURE 


Joseph CALLEIA-Osa MASSEN 
‘JOE PALOOKA, CHAMP’ 


ERROL ° KIRKWOOD . Louis 


ALL BRIDES ARE 


BEAUTIFUL... 


until the Honeymeoen is over 
and the Marriage begins! 
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WALTER BRENNAN 


HOLLYWOOD 





BETTE DAVIS 


"A STOLEN LIFE” 


with 
GLENN FORD 


DANE CLARK 
CHARLIE RUGGLES 
Directed by CURTIS BERNHARDT 

Broadway at 5ist Street 
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The BERRY Bros. 


BROADWAY at 47th STR. 





A Warner Bros. Hit! 
JANIE -GETS MARRIED 


with 


Robert HUTTON 


IN PERSON * 


ERSKINE HAWKINS AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
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Storm Over Morse 


(Continued from Page One) 
throughout the country. The charge is 
that the staffing of Communists on the 
US Control Council was initiated under 
Morse’s directorship. 

This policy has been continued unde 
Morse’s successor, Brig. Gen. Frank J 
McSherry, who was an associate of 
Sidney Hillman when the latter was in 
Washington in 1941 as co-director of 
the Government’s defense mobilization 
efforts. Hillman and McSherry became 
close friends, and it is said here that 
McSherry is grateful to Hillman for the 
latter’s aid in getting him a two-grade 
promotion in the Army at that time 

A great deal of attention is now being 
devoted by Senators to the roles player 
by Morse and McSherry in the case of 
George Shaw Wheeler. Wheeler was a 
civilian employee of the Foreign Kco- 
nomic Administration when he was sen 
to London at the beginning of the war 
Civil Service investigations fell far be- 
hind during the early war days, and it 
was a long time before they got around 
to investigating Wheeler. 

They found he was working for Morse. 
Civil Service, after thorough investi- 
gation, came to the conclusion tha 
Wheeler’s 


Communist activities cast grave doub 


record in connection with 


on his suitability for Government em 
ployment. Wheeler was ordered dis- 
missed. Morse put up a long figh " 
London to retain Wheeler and delayed 
the dismissal for a long time. Tinally, 
however, Wheeler was returned to th 
United States. Then Morse followed 
him personally to renew his duel with 
the Civil Service Commission. 

Morse swore to the Commission that 
he had known Wheeler since 1935, and 
that he knew positively that Wheeler is 
not a Communist. Morse was so per- 
suasive that the Civil Service Commis- 
sion reversed its decision. 

Others, however, who worked with 
Wheeler in Germany came back and told 
quite a different story. Their contradi 
tions of Morse’s story have made a deep 
impression here. For instance, some 
people in Germany were struck by the 
coincidence that every time Wheeler 
went to another town or city, the event 
seemed io be marked by the sudden 


activity of the German Communist Party 


unit in that town and a more faithful . 


following of the rapidly-changing gyra- 
tions of the Communist Party line in 
ihe Russian zone and in the US, British 
and French zones. 

Then Gen. McSherry wrote to the 
Civil Service Commission in behalf of 
Wheeler and said he needed him back in 
Germany. And so Wheeler went back 

There is also some curiosity over the 
fact that Morse’s chief supporter in 
Washington is Lee Pressman, chief com- 
missar of the CIO, and his chief sup- 
porter in New York is Sidney Hillman, 
head of the PAC, an organization on 
which the Administration depends very 
heavily for the next two elections. And 
some Senators would like to know 
whether this means that the CIO will 
have two assistant secretaryships and 
the AFL only one. 

Nobody here said Morse is a Com- 
munist. I don’t believe anybody here 
really thinks so. But many people do 
think that he shows peculiarly bad 
judgment in the kind of people he hires 
and supports. 

% + 

® Kor a week the Capital’s latesi 
Communist front—the Win the Peace 
Conference—has advertised a rally here 
featuring just two names—Paul Robeson 
and Premier Giral of the Spanish Re- 
publican Government-in-exile. 

Two days before the rally Juan Meana, 
Washington agent of the Republican 
Government, issued a_ stern blast ai 
(rival's express command, characterizing 
the use of Giral’s name by the Com- 
munist front committee as “unauthor- 
ized.” The statement said that in re- 
sponse to an invitation by the commiitee, 
Giral notified them on June 5 that he 
would not accept their invitation, Giral 
*xpressed indignation that ads should 
have appeared subsequently saying he 
would appear. 

* * 

® The Supreme Court battle between 
Justices Jackson and Black springs from 
Black’s vigorous campaign to block 
Jackson’s nomination as Chief Justice 
Jackson had the inside track for it until 
Black balled him. 





CITRINE DENOUNCES 
ANTI-STRIKE LAWS 


New YORK (LPA)—An oblique, but 
clearly phrased statement that restric- 
tive legislation cannot curb strikes was 
made by Sir Walter Citrine, general sec- 
retary of the British Trades Union 
Congress. 

Speaking at a luncheon given in his 
honor by the League for Industrial 
Democracy, Citrine charged that “There 
are a great many people living in a fool's 
paradise, They imagine that by putting 
restrictions on labor they will attain 
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their ends. It is a very dangerous game 
to play. In my trade union life I have 
not yet seen any legislation that could 
restrain any trade union movement if the 
movement wanted to act.” 


Citrine, who is a member of the board 
that will operate the nationalized coal 
industry in Great Britain, said that the 
British labor unions had reluctantly but 
wisely acceded to a continuance of com- 
pulsory arbitration. “In the critical 
period through which we are passing,” 
he said, “we must give more thought to 
the consequences of trade union action 
when it comes to strikes.” 
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= New Leader Dinner in San Francisco 


will take place on 


Thursday, June 27, at 7 P.M. 


at the 


SUBSCRIPTION $2.00 PER PLATE B Unity 


The New Leader, will speak on 


Communism in California 
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The Berlin Social Democrat several 


O N June 3 appeared the first number 
of the tri-weekly journal of the German 
Social Democrats. Published at 42 Bab- 
Berlin-Wilmersdorf, 
and consisting of only four pages, it 
gives a remarkably good coverage of 
world events in condensed form. 


alsberger Street, 


What most impresses the American 
reader is the evidence of courage and 
enterprise among German Socialists and 
trade unionists. Organizations which 
formerly had great buildings and every 
facility for organizational work are now 
starting from scratch, moving into bare 
rooms in partly destroyed structures 
and getting along with a few tables and 
-hairs and any other facilities which 
they can lay their hands on. But there 
is no lack of energy and no limit to their 
high hopes. 

In the leading editorial Franz Neu- 
mann suggests the general direction of 
the Social Democratic Party’s policy: 
“We reject all notions of reconstruction, 
We demand a new structure built accord- 
ing to new plans. German economy must 
have a new beginning. We Social Demo- 
erats would find it intolerable if profits 
should be allowed to limit our operations 


ports. 
as we start to build our future industrial Agenda 
system. In a territory reduced to two Louis | 
thieds of its former extent and called late C 





upon to support an enlarged population, me 
there is no room for capitalist experi. _ 
ments. Under these tough circumstances KI 
industrial policies must be developed AC 
with an eye exclusively on the common 

need. Genuinely free and independent IN 
trade unions must be in a position to 
guard the interests of the people in the _ 
production and distribution of goods. Ia 


addition to the socialization of key indus- 
tries, we demand the public control of -— 
the means of distribution.” 

Neumann, who is chairman of the 
Social Democratic Party in. the French 
zone in Berlin, and three colleagues, ? 
were arrested last week and released 
with a warning by the Russian authori- 
ties when they held a meeting to re 
organize their party, disrupted by the 
Communists, in the Russian zone, This 
arrest violated the inter-Allied agree- 
ment legalizing both the new United 
Socialist Party and the Social Demo- 
cratic Party. The 45 Social Democratic 
leaders at the meeting were told that 
such meetings must have the approval 
of the Russian authorities. 
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and Thursday, June 19th and 20th, 7 
i p.m., at 7 East 15th St. Delegates from 
all branches will discuss and act upon 
several important resolutions and re- 
ports. Committee on Resolutions and 
ial Agenda meets Monday, June 17. ... 
: Louis B. London, devoted brother of the 
ne late Congressman Meyer London, died 
* last Sunday. He was an active worker 
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NATIONAL 

Mass.: August ee oe 
: will speak at the weeK- 
OP ome of the New England 
“ g.V., July 13th and 14th, at 
Circle Camp. Framingham, 
Cold Spring, N Y.: Opening 


s. : 
Sis den, Symposium on “Social 


z is and Capitale 

racy, Communism anc 
= aot, June 16th. Speakers: 
pe M. Minkoff, 


Harry Rogoff, Nathaniel 
Louis Waldman, Israel Fineberg. as 
August Claessens, National Secretary, 
wiJl deliver a series of lectures on Social 
Problems in a Changing Society,” at 
Unity House, Forest Park, Pa., during 
the week of July 15 to 18 every morn- 
ing at 11 a.m... - Denver, Colo.: Bern- 
ard Sussman, formerly active East Side 
New Yorker, now resides here He will 
help organize an S.D.F. group. ... Na- 
tional Drive: The Reunion of Old 7 imers, 
New York City, contributed $500 to- 
wards the Organization Fund Individual 
members in this group have given addi- 
tional sums. Furthermore, the Old Time 
ers, who recently gave a splendid testi- 
monial dinner to August Claessens, also 
guaranteed a fund for the publication 
of a book he is writing which will give 


an intimate description of the personali- 
ties of the American Socialist movement 
in the last four decades. . . . 


NEW YORK CITY 


Annual City Convention, Wednesday 














A Special Meeting 
of the 
NEW LEADER PUBLISHING 
ASSOCIATION 
will be held on 
Tuesday, June 18, in the 
Rand School 
| Important business will be transacted. | 


| All members are urged to attend. | 
| soovelas ngs } 














in the great campaigns on the East Side 
during the first World War and a life- 
long Socialist. Prominent New York la« 
bor, Social Democrats and liberal lead- 
ers attended the funeral services in the 
Forward Hall last Tuesday. . . . Upper 
West Side Branch: Dinner for the Na- 
tional Drive last Sunday with fine con- 
tribution of Mr. and Mrs. I. Rubenstein 
in whose home the large group was fed 
and entertained was immensely success- 
ful. A total sum of $200 was raised by 
this branch. ... J Algernon Lee, National 
Chairman, speaks every Saturday night 
at 9:30 p. m. over station W.E.V.D.... 
Amalgamated Coop Branch, S.D.F.: 
Meeting Monday, June 17th. Assembly 
Room, 7th Bldg. 


* = 


Convention of Liberal Party 

The Second State-Wide Convention of 
the Liberal Party will take place on 
Friday, June 14th, 7:30 p. m., morning 
and afternoon and evening sessions on 
Saturday, June 15th. About 1,000 dele- 
gates are expected. Important decisions 
will be made as to the future program, 
policies, and actions of the Liberal Party, 


@ “Mankind, despite its struggle up- 
ward from barbarism, is not yet ready 
to accept the truth.”—The late Justice 
Harlan Stone. 

~ - » 

@ “A punitive peace will be the end of 
Italy’s reborn democracy.” — Alcide de 
Gasperi. 


MISCELLANY 


Edgar Clark UP man in Yugoslavia, 
reported on May 22 that he met mem- 
bers of the Ustashi on the streets of 
Belgrade, openly wearing the insignia 
of this Fascist band. This proves that 
it isn’t true that Tito has relentlessly 
exterminated the Ustachi, says Clark. 
But Mr. Clark doesn’t understand 
it is the anti-Fascist Chetniks who are 
being exterminated, not the pro-Fascist 
Ustashi. Clark also reported that he met 
Catholic priests who have not been liq- 
uidated. These people are not jajled or 
executed precisely because they do not 
actively oppose Tito’s dictatorship. Just 
as in the Russian zone in Germany the 
Nazis who now find Communist totali- 


tarianism preferable to democracy are 
welcomed into the CP and given impor- 


tant posts. 


* co * 


Yugoslavia took another step towar 


Council, which avowedly imitates 


be nationalized. 


of the State’s revenues 


and British people; 


‘d 
complete Sovietization in passing a law 
establishing a State Economic Planning 
the 
Russian model. The entire economy is to 
But two great difficul- 
ties must be overcome. About 75 percent 
of the people are individualistic peasants 
who will resist collectivization. Over half 
($180,000,000) 
are derived from the sale of UNRRA 
supplies freely given by the American 
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International president, United Hatters, Cap 
Union 
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author; economist and 
executive secretary, Research Institute of America 
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Aims of the Institute 


T is eleven years since the Tamiment 

Social and Economic Institute held the 
first of its annual conferences. The eleven 
topics discussed at these annual meetings 
are virtually thumb-nail histories of the 
tragic and crucial decade just past, ranging 
as they do from the domestic problems 
chosen for presentation during the first 
five conferences, to 1939's “The Totali- 
tarian Threat to Civilization,”’ to 1942's 
“War on the Home Front,” and last year's 
“Goals of Victory.” This week's confer- 
ence, the Institute’s twelfth, is again con- 
cerned with the domestic affairs of the na- 
tion in its study of “Roads to Industrial 


Peace. 
a 


bien may seem a far cry from the mag 
nitude of 1945's discussion, which was 
conceived as an “attempt to re-evaluate 
our democratic way of life in a world 
where vast areas no longer afford frontiers 
of protection against aggression.” But la- 


bor peace is by no means a minor matter | 


in a post-war world. Undoubtedly, in the 


field of world relations there are major | 


problems yet to be solved. 
priority problems are employment, recon- 
version, and production. And certainly 
industrial peace is essential to their solu- 


tion. 
® 

N the four days of the conference, the 

Institute will present more than a dozen 
speakers, drawn from organized labor, 
management, government and public life. 
These speakers will give their views on. 
the technical aspects of the question. 
They will report on noteworthy achieve- 
ments in the direction of labor 
They will develop their programs for the 
promotion of industrial peace. The speak- 
ers themselves, no less than their theories 
and convictions, will represent a 
section of today’s thinking and experience 
in the field of labor-management relations. 


e 
‘OR this, in essence, is the purpose and 
intention of the Tamiment Institute: 
to reflect the temper of the times, to focus 
critical attention on matters of social and 
economic importance, and always to add 
to information and to provoke thought. 
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after the coming of Fascism, with its 
cution of non-Italian minorities. ns 


However, Trieste has an indisputable Italia 
jority. Probably the fairest ethnéey raphie 


is the so-called Wilson Line. Aa a by nis 
Where the News Ends | eesisesceoce 

War. This line gave the western part of the r 
peninsula to Italy, while assigning the eastern g 
to Yugoslavia. It was disrezarded and Italy h 
obtained a considerably more favorable fyy 


By WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN Minor adjustments of th Wilson Line, fauil 
Yugoslavia on ethnic grounds in the North and 


4/ ° y ° 4/4 in the South in order to give that country, 
Why Die For Trieste ¢ is poor in minerals, coal and bauxite mines, 
be advisable. ; 


R AYMOND SWING, whose “explanations” out of Trieste and the adjoining territory last year. The strongest argument for a firm Anglo-Amed 
P a baa] om 7 D * “LECT 


the news during the recent conterence of And firmness was vindicated. ‘Tito’s attempt to carry stand 














on Trieste is the certainty that a fep 
Foreign Ministers in Paris followed the fa- out a coup d'etat and arbitrarily incorporate Trieste wave of terror would be let 


miliar pattern of intimating, with a great show of in Yugoslavia was frustrated, But the Yugoslav bands took over the city. 
judicial impartiality, that the Soviet Union was 90 dictator continues to keep large forces in threatening 


loose as soon ag 
A foretaste of what # 
| happen was given Jast year when 3.000 people 4 
percent right and America and England 90° percent proximity to Trieste, while at the same time, kidnapped in Trieste and 9.000 in the surrou 
wrong on major disputed issues, employed an inter- ironically enough, his ruined and rayaged country territory during the brief period of Partisan 
esting technique in a broadcast whic h was largely is being saved from widespread starvation by large pation. As matters stand today. despite all 


devoted to the subject of Trieste. Here, he said, was shipments of UNRRA relief supplies, mostly of grievous Fascist sins in the past. a Croat or 
ted in life and liberty in Ital 


1 confused issue. American origin. is much better prote: 
There was some ethnic right for [taly, some eco fo draw an unimpeachably just frontier line be- territory than an Halian in Yugoslay territory, 


nomic vight for Yugoslavia. But how dreadful it tween Italy and Yugoslavia is extremely difficult. Propet arrangements should he made for alk 
! 


would be if the world were plunged inte an atomic One often finds in Istria and Dalmatia lialian enclaves Danubian countries to enjoy free port facilith 
war! The implication of the broadcast was clear, in the towns, while the majority of the peasants are Trieste. But it should be made very clear th 
even if the wording was a little subtler than my Slav. After the last war the frontier was drawn along Tito raid on Trieste will he tolerated, and 
paraphrase. Why should Americans die for some lines too favorable to Italy. The grievances of the American and British forces should be left in 
little-known city where the issue as to right and wrong Slavs who were included in Italy were aggravated city until all danger of such a raid has passed, 





was net very clearcut anyway? This line of psvcho 





logical approach might be expected to appeal not 

only to Communists and fellow-travelers, but to 

sincere pacilists and isolationists and io many Amer- Can Labor Find ad Way? 
icaus who are in a mood of apathetic postwar leidown. 


; : (Continued from Page One) wait for what Congress and the President decide 
Ihe tone of this broadcast was faintly reminisrent. . 


I hand them. ‘The political leaders of both partiesh 
. . . : . . a rh 
ft recalled an article which | remember reading HERE are many things about labor's record since f party 


- ; 2 ; failed to take truly remedial action. Pressure p 
seven years ago in Paris, entitled “Why Die for the end of the war of which trade union members 


: : Be 2 , : : may prevent them from passing the most vied 
Danzig?” The author was the publicist and politician and liberals have a right to be proud. ‘the organized y | ni 


, ; measures. But group pressures are not si 
Marcel Deéat, a strong advocate of appeasing Hitler workers came out of the war comparatively weil Se it Bvilhs 

give us any sort of rounded program for the eo 
of our industrial and labor affairs. To escape fi 
the vicious circle, to slart something new, to 


: : long-term outlook and plan for the general 
a series of well-conducted and successful strikes. wd 


lhe weaknesses in the situation of the trade unions 


an active vollaborationist in the Vichy period. organized and in a militant spirit. They could not 


he superficial appeal of Déat’s article was in be tramped down as they were after the first World 
e supertiesa g aulie as aa : . ; 

. > 22a > ‘ P + ent 3 
dubitably strong. Why should bienchmen fight and War. They asserted their right to fair treatment in 
die on behalf of a remote cily on the Baltic with a men must somehow get together and 4 
9) percent German population? | was in France labor’ ; ss " their power in favor of a positive program, 

hen the war broke out and morale could scarcely result from labor's form of oganizalion, its genera vettine hioher » , emi 
when the war bro ‘ getting higher money wages for organized gre 
have been lower. [ still remember a scene in a outlook, its lack of a comprehensive plan. its whole : 


workers one at a time, while mounting prices a 
same time force down the real wages of the el 
working class and middle class, is not enough, 
how those who favor a more satisfactory life for 
entire population must get hold of our political 
industrial mechanism and run it with this 
conscious objective. Calling this Social Demoe 
will not banish the need for such action. 


; way of endeavoring influence ou nmon life. 
neighborhood bakery where wives of conscripts were of endeavoring to influence our common | 


We had, for example, a succession of strikes, all of 


weeping and complaining bitterly that their husbands 
es Rage ; ‘ 
which were justified. All of them have been cela- 


had heen called away “not to defend our own fron 
tiers. but for the sake of Poland.” ‘This low morale tively successful. But each was conducted separately, 

: . i : a i > ow ' : | a 
was vertainly one of the causes of the amazingly swilt to secure gains for ” different group of Workers. 
French military collapse in May and June, 1910 Hach strike leader was impelled to prove his prowess 


, by securing more for his men than other leaders got 
It ix alwavs easy to make an eflective rhetorical 


‘ 


or theirs, The lossses in wages and production were 
enormous. Prices went up along with wages. The In his address before the Millinery Workers! 
cost of living has risen so rapidly that the gains vention last week, David Dubinsky frankly f . 
made by the first groups of strikers have alveady problem and suggested the way out. After re 
been largely wiped out. The Automobile Workers are on the Jack of agreement among trade union 
already considering the making of new demands as lo what to do in the present emergency, 
There is widespread and growing animosity against tinued: “Have these |labor| statesmen prepa " 
the unions—and it is by no means limited to the independent political movement in this coumliyy 
; employing classes and their henchmen. Many good they could send their own people to Congress? 
forever the spectre of wat union men have been left behind in the wild struggle On the contrary, they have always been gal 
But in retrospect it is obvious that Danzig (which to keep up with the cost of living. And the vast third party. They have told the reactionam 


was actually governed along Nazi lines anyway) niajority of workers are still unorganized. When they advance: ‘Don't be scared. we have nowhere 


point by contrasting the tremendous evil of war with 


some relatively 


trivial occasion of conflict. But. if 
one looks beneath the surface, this approach is shot 
through with a grave fallacy. It is lightly assumed os 
in the face of ovewhelming evidence to the contrary, 
that yielding on the point at issue (the German 
claim for Danzig in 1939, or the Soviel-sponsored 


Yugoslav claim for Trieste in 1916) would banis! 


was a mere speck in the vast expanding range of 
Hitler's territorial and political ambitions. And it 
should be. equally obvious that Trieste is a very 


i M4 > ; j , 
small incident in the Soviet methodical scheme for the 


see the gains made by members of a few great unions go, we will have to vote for you anyhow. 
described in exaggerated terms, they grow jealous, Whether a labor party is the wavy out is for 
resentful, antagonistic. Though many of the great to decide. But whether labor leaders are for 
unions are economically in strong positions, labor as a party or not, the time has come for them a 
a whole is politically in a weak position. And po- together, to think and plan with their sighlif 
litical power controls the industrial and Jahor w orld. to far more distant horizons than any theye 
Our great labor federations cannot sit back and viewed heretofore. 


is, oF 


domination ef the two great continents of hurope 


an / Isia 


* + oo 


S; ALIN ’S statement in the early 1930's, “We shall 
not vield an inch of our own soil, and we do not 1h 
want a foot of any foreign soil.” has been provel ) y = 
a lie a doven times over and more by the fate of e New Leader 
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One of the few occasions when Anglo-American 


military policy was firm in. relation to the Soviet : Vol. XXIX—No. 24 ie June 15, 


Union was in demanding that ‘Tito clear his troops 
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